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“Ve have sown much and bring in little; ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink; ye clothe you, but there is none warm; 


and he that earneth wages earneth wages to put it into a bag with holes.” 


NITED STATES Consul Hanauer writes from Frank- 
fort, Germany: “All signs point toward a crisis in in- 
dustrial and financia! lines, which may occur before two 
years have passed. Any political disturbance of note 
may bring on the crisis suddenly and without warning. 
Failures have already begun in the building trade. The 
German papers speak in alarming tones of the sad posi- 
tion of the textile industry. Late statistics of the Gera 
district show 6022 looms idle out of a total of 11,828, 
The weavers still employed there earn but 8 to 10 marks 
($1.90 to $2.13) per week. Shares of industrial com- 
panies have already commenced to decline, though the 

reports of their operations promise for this year large dividends.” 

Foreseeing the trend of economic events toward the elimination 
of profits, Mr. James Cotter Morison, in his “Service of Man,” pre- 
dicted, that, at the present rate of decline, a point would before long 
be reached when the employer would get little or no return for his cap- 
ital invested, and when the workman would receive no adequate wage 
for the labor he gives. Said he: 

“Competition is now everywhere of the keenest, and cheapness of 
production the primary object. The result is a race in which no com- 
petitor can absolutely win, but one in which all must in process of time 
become exhausted. For there is no fixed goal to be reached; the goal 
flies before the runners, and the first in the race cannot avoid ultimate 
collapse. In each country manufacturers compete among themselves, 
while they compete also with their foreign rivals. Constantly im- 
proved machinery enables a larger output at less cost to be thrown 
upon the market, with the obvious effect, now distressing everybody, of 

“a well-nigh universal glut, and a growing cheapness never before wit- 

nessed. In the meantime, profits on capital and wages of labor are 
tending to the vanishing point; and: the only question is, how long 
it will be before that point is reached. * * * Any industry may 
be killed, as it were, by enchantment, by the discovery of new' means 
of cheaper production. The instability of industries is frightful. The 
comrrercial atmosphere is more uncertain and capricious than the physi- 
cal atmosphere, though that is generally taken as a symbol of uncer- 
tainty. * * * Tf it be asked what inference I draw from such facts, 
the answer is that it is a melancholy one. I believe we are approach- 
ing to a great catastrophe in our industrial system, which will be a 
calamity without precedent since the black death of the r4th century. 

In referring to the same thing, another writer has remarked that 
while in former periods society was tormented with such plagues. 
caused, as we now know, by ignorance and consequent violation of the 
laws of health, our era has been cursed with financial crises, occurring 
far more frequently than plagues, and causing with each occurrence 
as much, if not more, misery. These seasons of business depression 
bring ruin to capitalists and distress to laborers, and are inherent in the 
capitalistic system. During a crisis the smaller capitalists are swal- 
lowed up as if by a veritable maelstrom, itself the direct result of pri- 
vate enterprise and unrestricted competition. The mischief, wrought 
during one of these periods, both to capital and labor, and through 
them to all the interests of society, is appalling. 

“When mills shut down and warehouses filled with goods are 
locked up; when mines are idle, ships laid up, money stowed away in 
bank vaults, trades paralyzed and multitudes of workingmen forced 
into idleness, to starve in the midst of plenty, or to recruit the ranks 
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of vice and crime, it becomes a matter of the deepest concern, not only 
to political economy, but to the state and society generally.” 

In a powerful chapter devoted to “The Parable of the Water 
Tank,” Edward Bellamy, in his “Equality,” skillfully depicts the work- 
ings of the profit system. It is the story of a very dry land, the people 
whereof were in sore need of water. Certain men, more crafty and 
diligent than the rest, managed to gather stores of water where others 
could find none, and these men were called capitalists. They would 
not give the people water, except they became their servants, working 
for them on these terms: “For every bucket that ye bring to us, that 
we may pour into the tank, which is the market, behold! we will give 
you a penny; but for every bucket that we shall draw forth to give 
unto you that ye may drink of it, ye and your wives and children, ye 
shall give us two pennies, and the difference shall be our profit, seeing 
that if it were not for this profit we would not do this thing for -you, 
but ye should all perish.” The result was that after a while, the tank 
overflowed, seeing that for every bucket the people poured in they 
received only so much as would buy again half a bucket. Receiving 
no more the pennies of the capitalists, they could buy no more water ; 
this made “dull times,’ and finally a “‘crisis.”’ The capitalists called 
in the soothsayers, and some called it “overproduction,” and some 
called it “glut,” and some said “it was by reason of spots on the sun,” 
and yet others said it was because of “lack of confidence.” The capi- 
talists then sent them to the people, and to them the soothsayers ex- 
pounded the mystery of overproduction, and how it was that they must 
needs perish of thirst because there was overmuch water, and how 
there could not be enough because there was too much. The people 
reviled them and cried: “Go up, ye bald-heads! Will ye mock us? 
Doth plenty breed famine? Doth nothing come out of much?” 

For above two hundred years these crises have occurred with 
mysterious regularity, once in about every ten years, throughout the 
civilized world. The first three years generally exhibit depression, 
then you have three years of healthy trade, and then come, say, two 
years of excited trade; your ninth year is a bubble, and your tenth 
year is its explosion and collapse. 

For an illustration of one of these cycles, we have only to look 
back a very few years. Here in the United States, 1893 saw an ex-~- 
plosion and collapse; 1894, 95. ’96 were years of the most intense de- 
pression; 1897, ’98, ’99 beheld a revival of healthy trade; 1900 has 
already been, and 1901 promises to be a year of excited trade; 1902 
will be a year of bubble. and 1903 will witness a fresh explosion and 
collapse. 

It may be of interest to note that as preceding the crises of 1873. 
1884, and 1893, there were numerous failures and a general flurry 
in great commercial centers in 1869, 1881 and 1890, followed by a 
reaction and a temporary revival of trade in a secondary advance in 
1872, in 1882-83, and 1891-92, so in the autumn of 1900, serious 
reverses were felt in Berlin and London. 

In calling attention to the periodicity of these crises, Palerave’s 
“Dictionary of Political Economy” says in referring to Eneland: 

“An enttmeration of recorded years of acute commercial distress— 
1753, 1763, 1772-1773, 1783, 1703, 1815, 1825, 1836-39. 1847, 1857, 
1866, 1878, 1890—suggests periodicity. During these 140 vears trade 
and banking have been carried on in war and peace. with a silver stand- 
ard, with a gold standard, under a suspension of cash pavments. in 
times of plenty and in times of want; but the fata! vears have come 
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round with a considerable approach of cyclical regu- 
larity.” 

While the United States of course felt the early 
crises in Europe, it was not until 1837 that an Amer- 
ican crisis became a matter of history. In that year 
this country witnessed 33,000 failures, with a loss 
of $440,000,000. This was followed by the crises of 
1857, 1861, 1866, 1873, 1884 and 1893. 

Rodbertus, an eminent and conservative German 
econoniist, maintained that the laborer’s share of 
all goods produced continually decreases. When 
first enunciated, his theory created a profound im- 
pression, and as time goes on the truth of his prop- 
osition becomes more and more self-evident. It is 
thus illustrated: “Suppose all goods produced an- 
nually amount to a thousand units; the units may 
be anything—a horse or a house. These thousand 
units must be divided among four parties—land- 
lords, capitalists, laborers and the state. Landlords 
take 300, capitalists, 300; laborers, 300, and the State 
100; total, 1,000. Now, if production increases there 
is no crisis so long as these proportions are main- 
tained; laborers have means to purchase what is 
produced for them. But the moment products in- 
crease these proportions are not maintained; la- 
borers’ proportionate share diminishes; capitalists 
find their share increasing. It is not needed for con- 
sumption, and so new factories are built, and more 
goods produced for workmen who cannot buy these; 
goods are heaped up.” 

Here in passing it might be well for us to re- 
member that we are told in one breath that “compe- 
tition is the life of trade,’ and in another that “the 
trusts are being formed to do away with compe- 
tition.” Well may we ask, then, “what is to be- 
come of the life of trade?” True, the formation of 
trusts and combines is an effort on the part of cap- 
italists to circumvent ime elimination of profits. The 
trusts, therefore, are the “clinchers of the relentless 
logic of events.” But remember that a general in- 
crease in the price of all commodities will not help 
to maintain the proportions which must be divided 
between landlords, capitalists, laborers and the State, 
unless the wages of labor are increased in a cor- 
responding degree. But, what do we see? On the 
one hand the trusts, raising prices 33 per cent., and 
on the other, wages moving slowly up about 15 per 
cent. 

The Boston Post recently said in speaking of this, 
and of the great number of strikes which have 
taken place during the past two years: “The fact 
is that the wages of labor have not risen to meet the 
increase in the cost of living. We see great com- 
mercial prosperity in the land, high prices for our 
products, a largely extended trade abroad. The in- 
ternational balance sheet is greatly in our favor. 
But the very fact that prices are high makes it more 
difficult for workingmen to live; it operates in the 
same way as a reduction of wages. Now comes the 
protest of labor, the demand for living wages to 
correspond with the cost of living.” 

Hence we are in the midst of a course of events 
which promises to hasten the approaching catas- 
trophe, for it is conceivable that the managers of the 
trusts in an effort to limit production may meet and 
instantaneously dismiss millions of men. It is a 
well recognized fact that when the railroads of this 
country, between the years 1893 and 1899, as a mat- 
ter of efficiency should have been worked by over 
1,000,000 men, they were to meet the heavy falling 
in receipts caused by the panic of 1893, run during 
that period by about 825,000 men. Thus, the trust 
magnates in order to offset a heavy deficit, may do 
that which will cause such a calamity that congress 
will meet in extra session, not as in 1893, to repeal 
a silver bill, but to appropriate the trusts. Be it re- 
solved: “The Nation shall own the Trusts,” con- 
gress will say. 

But to go back: “Labor’s proportionate share 
diminishes; capital finds its share increasing. It is 
not needed for consumption, and so new factories 
are built and more goods produced for workmen 
who cannot buy them; goods are heaped up. Then 
comes a crash. During the season of depression so- 
ciety supports the poor, capitalists become relatively 
reduced, and surplus goods are consumed, and things 
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get so far righted that business starts up again; 
but always in such a way as to handicap the laborers; 
for so many are seeking work that the employers 
can dictate wages.” 

Thus the International Working People’s Asso- 
ciation declared that “the increase of products, ac- 
companied by simultaneous decrease of the average 
income of the working mass of the people, leads to 
so-called business and commercial crises, when the 
misery of the wage-workers is forced to the ex- 
treme.” 

By reviewing our economic history for the past 
forty years in relation to financial crises, we may 
perhaps find what justification Mr. Morison had for 
his unhappy prediction. In the United States since 
1860 we have had closely following periods marked 
by the most prodigious increase in wealth-producing 
power the world has yet seen, a crisis or financial 
depression, not once in every ten years, but on an 
average of once in every six years. 

Thus the competitive system has been leading the 
American people on to disaster, not by a straight 
road, but by a wave-like path of comparative pros- 
perity, alternating with steadily increasing adversity. 
Each crisis has been marked in a greater and greater 
degree by “all the dull, leadening pain, all the keen, 
maddening anguish that is great masses cf men are 
involved in the world’s hard times.’’ Each succeed- 
ing depression has witnessed on an always growing 
scale the horrors of bankruptcy, the lowering of 
wages, the loss of work, the dislocation and change 
of employment, and a thousand and one other evils 
which force men down lower and lower in the so- 
cial scale. 

Looking calmly at the facts before him, Mr. Mor- 
ison realized that the same determining economic 
cause, acting uniformly at all points, is not only 
making the weak weaker, but is actually threatening 
to take the strength from the strong. He realized 
the truth that these crisis are the forerunners of 
that great industrial collapse which, while depriving 
millions of the means of livelihood, would also take 
from the rich the power of alleviating distress. He 
divined the truth that man’s unlicensed greed, com- 
bined with an inhuman system, was robbing half 
of our population of the surroundings of the home, 
and that this half through contact with the remain- 
der would breed a corruption which will overthrow 
the state. With prophetic vision he foretold a time, 
when, in the midst of plenty, famine, poverty and 
pestilence would run riot through the land and the 
curse of God would come upon his people. “For ye 
shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth that hath no 
water. And the strong shall be as law and the 
weaker of it as a spark, and they shall both burn to- 
gether, and none shall quench them.” (Isaiah I. 
30-31.) 

Thus even now we stand on the threshold of a 
fresh and terrible crisis. During the past two years 
over 500 combinations of capital, aggregating an al- 
leged total valuation of ten billions of dollars, were 
formed in this country. The owners of many lines 
of industry finding themselves in the face of col- 
lapse seized upon this means to unload their in- 
terests, and as far as possible to withdraw from all 
personal connection with their business. Over-cap- 
italized and heavily watered, these industrial shares 
have been sold to the public, despite the protestations 
of the wisest and most conservative business men in 
the country. These predict that this method of pro- 
cedure cannot -fail to produce a_financial crisis such 
as will cast into the shade.any the world has hith- 
erto known. ' 

In support of this the United States Investor, -in 
its issue of February 11, 1890, took positive ground 
that the multiplication of trusts would be the occa- 
sion of the next great financial crash in this country. 
In a later issue the same paper stated as follows: 
“Tt is not a pleasant task to sound a note of alarm, 
but it is necessary in this case. When the end comes 
it will be a bitter one. The crash will, we are afraid, 
equal any that has ever preceded it in this country. 
The panic of 1893 was of tremendous magnitude, but 
we question if that was as terrible an event as 
that which will be produced by the present trust 
movement. * * * Where in 1893 the commercial 


interests of the United States were for the most 
part on a conservative footing, at the time of the 
next crash they will be found to be swollen beyond 
all recognition. Therefore, when that much-to-be 
dreaded day comes, it will be necessary to look to 
other agencies than congress to initiate restorative 
measures. We do not, in fact, see how it is going to be 
possible to produce a change for the better until the 
panic has run a long course. By the time the crash 
arrives there will be several billions (par value) 
of ‘water’—judging from present appearances—to be 
squeezed out.” 

Let us picture this approaching catastrophe by 
comparison with the crisis of 1893. In that year 
numberless manufactories shut down. Even the 
strongest corporations could not procure the coin 
with which to pay their employes. Wealthy men of 
unquestioned credit saw their checks dishonored. A 
check signed by one of the Vanderbilts for $10,000 
was actually returned to the signer. Nearly all bank- 
ing centers had illegal recourse to the employment 
of clearing-house certificates. In New York bank 
and treasury notes commanded a premium of 4 per 
cent. Between May 1 and July 22 there were 301 
bank suspensions. From April 1 to October 1 there 
were 8105 business failures as against 4171 during the 
same months in 1892, with liabilities of $284,663,624, 
as against $41,110,322 in 1892. Thus the number of 
failures had doubled and the liabilities increased 
sevenfold. Besides three great railway systems were 
sent into the hands of receivers, and on one knows 
how many million men were thrown temporarily out 
of employment. 

The crisis of 1903 must be infinitely more severe 
than that of 1893. Picture to yourself the result of 
30,000 failures; of liabilities amounting to $1,000,- 
000,000, and of 12,000,000 men out of employment, and 
you may then possible realize the nearness of “a 
calamity without precedent since the black death of 
the fourteenth century,’ when 25,000,000 souls per- 
ished from that dread disease. 

“The day will come,” wrote Lord Macaulay, “when 
in the state of New York, a multitude of people, not 
one-half of whom has had more than half a break- 
fast or expects to have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what 
sort of a legislature will be chosen? On one side 
is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith; while, on 
the cther hand, is a demagogue, ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why 
anybody should be permitted to drink champagne 
and ride in a carriage, while thousands of honest 
folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the two 
candidates is likely to be preferred by a workingman 
who hears his family crying for bread?” 

Thus, “it is possible that in some crisis, where au- 
thority is powerless, and repressive force paralyzed, 
the predictions of Hegessippe, Moreau, and Maxime 
du Camp may be realized, and we may see our capi- 
tals ravaged by dynamite and petroleum in a more 
ruthless and more systematic manner than even that 
which Paris experienced at the hands of the Com- 
mune.” God rules. But even He has permitted a 
nation’s ruin to be His judgment on a nation’s sins. 

“O, masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with these men? 

How answer their brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
Hiow will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who-shaped them to.the things they are- - 
When these dumb Terrors shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries?” 
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Want Our Machinery 


In a report to the State Department, United States 
Consul Hill at Amsterdam has enclosed a letter from 
the Coloniale Bank of that city, asking for informa- 
tion relative to the price and terms of the best Amer- 
ican sugar machinery, and also American tramway 
engines and appurtenances, in behalf of the bank’s 
agent at Soerabaya, Java. 

Last year the exports from Java to the United 
States amounted to nearly $27,000,000, mainly su- 
gar. 


English View of The Steel Trust 


“The Spectator’ of London, in a long article, in 
which it seems to be convinced that the British steel 
and iron industries must succumb before America’s 
great combination, finds these interesting compensa- 
tions: 

“Tf through cheaper steel a considerable amount 
of capital and labor, which is now employed here in 
the manufacture of that essential commerce, seeks 
to find an adequate reward, there must be a cor- 
responding gain to all connected with those indus- 
tries. In the raw material American engineering 
competition is no doubt serious enough in many de- 
partments and bids fair to become more so, but just 
in so far as Mr. Morgan’s corporation provides, or 
indirectly secures to our engineers cheaper steel 
than they would otherwise obtain, will it mitigate 
the severity of transatlantic rivalry in regard to the 
finished product. 

“There is another compensation from a national 
point of view for any loss which our steel industries 
may suffer. It was the intense demand from the 
British iron and steel industries last year which was 
largely responsible for the extravagant prices of 
fuel from which all British industries suffered seri- 
ous inconvenience and considerable injury. If the 
requirements of our blast-furnace owners and steel 
manufacturers are kept down we shall escape a recur- 
rence of the coal boom, which will be distinctly to 
the good. Again, if iron and steel become cheaper 
the ship-building trade, the building trade, and all 
trades using steel and iron, cannot fail to benefit 
thereby. 

“On the whole, therefore, there are excellent rea- 
sons why we should not speak or think as if Messrs. 
Morgan and Schwab had their hands on our throats 
and our national industry. Their efforts may do us 
good in many respects rather than harm, and it is 
our hope also that the traditional emergency and re- 
cently much-developed scientific resources of the 
ironmasters of Great Britain will prove equal to the 
strain of the new, unquestionably serious situation.” 

x * 


The Feast of Belshazzar 


One hundred men, $1,000,000,000, were around a 
groaning dining table in the Metropolitan, “the mil- 
lionaires’ club”, last night. 

These happy and prosperous gentlemen appropri- 
ately celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Bank of North America. 

In his after dinner speech John Claflin, the great 
dry goods merchant, head of a huge corporation, 
lauded J. Pierpont Morgan as having “done more 
for the commercial world than any man who ever 
lived.” 

This sentiment was loudly applauded by Warner 
Van Norden, president of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, who presided; by William F. Havemeyer of the 
sugar trust; John H. Flagler of the Standard Oil 
trust; A. B. Hepburn, ex-controller of the treasury, 
and now vice-president of the Chase National bank; 
Alvah Trowbridge, president of the North American 
Trust company; H. H. Cook, a Union Pacific rail- 
road director; H. F. Dimock, treasurer of the Metro- 
politan Steamship company; D. H. Houghtaling of 
the United States Life Insurance company, and Sa- 
lem H. Wales of the Bank of North America. 

Mr. Claflin spoke of the benefits to be derived 
through Mr. Morgan’s great organization of indus- 
try. He said he is not of those who fear the effect 
of consolidation of our industries and the elimina- 
tion of the small producer. He said he could see in 
this only an unmixed blessing. 

With a man like Mr. Morgan at the head of a 
great industry, he said, as against the old plan of 
many diverse interests in it, production would be- 
come more regular, labor will be more steadily 
employed at better wages and the panics caused by 
over-production would become a thing of the past. 
He said the world is now in a period of combina- 
tion and organization of its forces, and for the great 
good of the great majority of mankind. 

Letters of regret were read from ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
and a telegram of congratulation from Jacob H. 
Schiff—New York Journal. 
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The Canucks are Uneasy 


The vast consolidation of railroad interests in the 
United States which has been brought about during 
the past few months, says the Literary Digest, has 
caused no little apprehension among Canadians, in- 
volving, as it does, in the opinion of railroad au- 
thorities, the ultimate acquirement and control of 
the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk railroads. 
It is rumored in Canada that the American “rail- 
road kings,” meaning, specifically, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and J. J. Hill, are already quietly buying up, 
in New York, London, Montreal and on the Paris, 
Berlin and other European exchanges, the stock of 
these railroads, in order to control their policy. Rep- 
resentative Maclean of the Canadian house of com- 
mons recently made an impassioned speech in par- 


liament pointing out the danger of “Yankee capital- 
ism.” This danger, he declared, is a real one, and 


he sees but one remedy: the Canadian government 
must obtain control of a majority of the stock of 
these roads, just as Lord Beaconsfield obtained pos- 
session of the majority of the shares of the Suez 
canal, in order to prevent control from falling into 
hostile hands. President and General Manager 
Shaughnessy of the Canadian Pacific road, in a re- 
cent newspaper interview, confirmed the fears of 
Mr. Maclean, and advocated as a remedy a “grad- 
ual policy of government control.” The Dominion 
should, he declared, begin by buying out the Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk lines. The Globe (To- 
ronto) points out that while “the danger lies in the 
absence of any defense against discriminations in- 
jurious to Canada, whether by foreigners or selfish 
native cliques, the defect should be remedied, as 
far as possible, by the creation of machinery for 
controlling services and regulating rates.” It does 
not advocate the government’s buying out the roads. 
The proximity of the Hill system, the Great North- 
ern, to the Canadian boundary, and the persistent 
attempts of this railroad to enter British Columbia 
for the purpose, as is supposed, of tapping the coal 
fields there controlled by Mr. Hill, is regarded by 
the Canadian journals as a constant menace to the 
Dominion. The Gazette (St. John, N. B.) fears 
that the “Yankee syndicate” may finally succeed 
in getting a charter to enter British Columbia. It 
says: 

“Perhaps the best way to meet the combination is 
by the construction of a government line of rail- 
way from Montreal to Parry sound and another from 
Montreal to the Detroit river. This would prevent 
railroad combinations from charging excessive rates 
of freight in the most populous sections of Canada, 
and would furnish means of transportation inde- 
pendent of company railroads to the great west. 
The Gazette is strongly in favor of fast transcon- 
tinental railroads owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment of Canada.” 

The French journals of the Dominion regard the 
danger of American domination as very serious. 
Says the Patrie (Montreal) : 

“The situation is not yet desperate. But it is very 
grave. The agitation should open the eyes of those 
who refuse to see. It certainly demands serious at- 
tention from all who fully appreciate the necessity 
of protecting our great national interests.” 

* *K * 
The Decrease of Marriage 

According to the eminent statistician, Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright, the decrease in marriages during recent 
years has been general and striking. Of 17,427 rep- 
resentative workingmen in 22 cities, three-fourths of 
whom were under 25 years of age, it was found that 
according to the last census, 15,337 were tunmar- 
ried. These figures are declared by Mr. Wright to 
be “appalling.” 

Men do not marry because they do not dare 
to take upon themselves the risk of caring for 
a wife when they have no guarantee that they 
can take care of themselves. ‘The death rate 
today among the old stock Americans is higher 
than the birth rate, and if the present social 
system should continue a century longer the 
Anglo-Saxons would be extinct. 

* *K Ok 


Fortune never helps the man whose courage fails 
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L. A. Christian Socialist Union 
“Love worketh no ill to the neighbor, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.’”—Rom. xiii:1o. 
During the month of March, the Rev. Robert M. 
Webster will preach in the Ebell Hall, 726 South 
Broadway, every Sunday, at 3 P. M. 


SUBJECTS. 
March 24—“The Golden Rule and Liberty of Con- 
science.” 
March 31—‘Who shall give you that which is your 
own?” 
x *K x 


Subscription Soon to be $1.00 


THE CHALLENGE will remain in its present 
form of sixteen pages. 

The subscription price, however, will prob- 
ably be shortly advanced to one dollar. 

Don’t lose any time if you wish to get on 
board for one year for fifty cents. 


Pierce Vapor Launches 
Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
Government | tion. Send for Catalogue. 
PHERCS ENGINE CO., Bex 2, Racine Jct., Wis. 
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coop ADVERTISING 
IS GOOD COPY 


Distinctive and 
effective Designs 
and Illustrations 
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Do you want that kind? a 
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| Don’t Be Tied Down 


to day lubor and unprofitable employment ull your 

life. A little time and a little exertion will give 

you a thorough education In Double Entry Book- 
keeping and Buaincas 
Arithmetic without 
leaving your home. 

A first-class Book- 
keeper demauds high 
wages anywhere. The 
position of Bookkeeper 
is the school from 
which thousands of our 
most successful bisi- 
ness men graduate into 
the greater responsi- 
bility of ownership. 

Particulars and 
Terms seut ou request. 


HENRY VON DEYLEN 
814 (Iiflon Place, 


KE ORRESPOND 
SHENCE Ax 


It’s The Challenge They’re After 
March 6, Igor. 


Jim Crow Town, Cal., 
H. G. Wilshire: 

Comrade: Find enclosed blank from Postoffice 
Department wanting a reply to question, “Are you 
a paying subscriber to THE CHALLENGE, of Los An- 
geles, Cal.?” It raised my blood, and my first 
thought was to answer, “None of your business,” but 
concluded to ignore it, and send it to you. We 
have a very small partisan postmaster here, who 
does all he can in the way of not delivering Socialist 
papers to parties who have subscribed. I suppose he 
gave my name to the Department. The large en- 
velope containing the notice was sufficiently open 
when received to take out and put back the contents, 
it being partly unsealed. Will report him if I get 
sufficient evidence. I do all I can and so does Jack 
Spring by handing our papers, THE CHALLENGE, ‘o 
other, but there are very few who will read having 
minds developed to appreciate it. Besides in these 
oil fields there is not yet enough of them on the 
bum to cause them to think. Still the leaven is 
working to some extent. Fraternally, 

Joun ALDINE. 


[Dear John: Don’t be too spunky at the wrong 
time. This is once when your suspicions are un- 
founded, and where too much independence might 
hurt THe CHALLENGE. If the Postoffice comes to 
the conclusion that I am sending out my paper gra- 
tuitously they will simply withdraw from me the 
privilege of mailing it under the second-class rate, 
and then there would ensue all kinds of difficulties. 
There are very few people on my list, who are not 
paying subscribers, and I hope those few will either 
say they don’t want the paper or pay up, and pay 
up at once. I can’t afford to take chances with the 
Postoffice, and they should not wish to sponge on 
me, if they like the paper and can afford to pay for 
it. If anybody is receiving THr CHALLENGE who 
likes it, and wants it, yet who can’t afford to pay 
for it, let him write me and say so, Don’t let him get 
me into trouble by telling the Postoffice that he re- 
ceives THE CHALLENGE “gratuitously.”—Ep. CHAL- 
LENGE. | 

* OK O* 
From Author of “The Shadow Christ” 


Northampton, Mass., Feb. 20, Igo1. 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire—THE CHALLENGE is go- 
ing to be very useful. I fear my wishing you stc- 
cess would not seem to you to mean very much, be- 
cause I hail with joy almost any man who comes 
along who nowadays is saying exactly what he be- 
lieves, exactly as he believes it, though I say the 
exact opposite. Let us all have it out, and we will 
be decided on so much the sooner. 

Personally, the doors of my mind are more open 
than they look sometimes. I am by no means a “con- 
temptible neutral,’ but I would a great deal rather 
seem like one than to take sides in a fight with men, 
which they would not fight at all, if they took pains 
to stop fighting and think and understand each oth- 
er’s lives. 

However. I’m not quarreling with you, but with 
the weak point in Mrs. Stetson’s poem. 

There are plenty of things to fight about, and every 
man must fight in his own way. You are certainly 
doing it in yours. Sincerely yours, 

GERALD STANLEY LER. 
* Ok Ox 
Redlands Is WaKing Up 
Redlands, Cal., 


Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find order for 
$1.25. for which please send postals to my address. 


February 24, Igor. 


The Challenge 


Please make a note of these, as I may wish to enter 
contest for prize a little later. Comrades here are 
very much pleased with THe CHALLENGE. Wish you 
every success with it. 

The copies for distribution were promptly re- 
ceived, and although our meeting was not as well 
attended as we could wish we made very good use 
of all the papers. Accept our thanks for them, and 
be assured we will not omit THE CHALLENGE from 
our subscription lists. 

We here are very anxious to secure a speaker 
from the East, a “big gun,’ on whom we can gush. 
and enthuse a little so as to arouse ourselves and 
get in touch with all our men. We need it, and be- 
lieve others do. Can you not help us? 

Fraternally, D. H. York. 


[Would advise your writing to Eastern head- 
quarters.—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 
* OK Ox 


Pays For It @ Wants Every Copy 
Portland, Or., March 5, 1go1. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Sir: Just received the enclosed slip or re- 
quest from the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Let me know what the gang at Washington are driy- 
ing at. Is it any of their business? I hope you will 
let me know how to reply. My application is in at 
the War Department for a position—one where a 
person earns his money—and my political standing 
here may be a stumbling block. You will please send 
back the request and tell me what’s the cause for 
this. 

Your paper, THr CHALLENGE, is the right thing, 
and I do not want to miss a copy. I subscribed 
through old Bro. Bates, and he can answer for my 
position in our cause. Maybe, under the circum- 

you had better withhold or protect my 
Very respectfully, Rurus KinG CuHoate. 


[Say yes at once. Do not fear. The Postoffice 
simply wishes to find out 1f THr CHALLENGE has a 
bona fide list of subscribers. They are after my 
scalp, not yours.—Eb, CHALLENGE. | 

* kK Ox 
Likes His Socialism Straight 
Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 26, 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade—Many thanks for three copies of 
your paper sent me. MHerewith find 50 cents in 
stamps, one year’s subscription. Am heartily with 
you in thought and sympathy. I read with interest 
your pertinent comments on our worthy brother, R. 
M. Webster’s article on Christian Socialism in THE 
CHALLENGE of February 20. The two distinctive 
positions, I think, correspond to our internal sub- 
jective nature, and our external surroundings and 
environments, both fundamental to unific life. Both 
“parts of one stupendous whole.” I like the ex- 
pression, “complete and alone, not restricted by any 
modifying or limiting word.” I prefer to stand it 
untrammeled on a two-foot support, inner and outer 
nature, than to stand it upon one leg only. 

I can better reconcile to the expression “Christian 
Socialist” than to “Christian Socialism.” ‘Yours 
very truly, J. T. GREEN Woop. 


stances, 
name. 


IQOl. 


* *K x 


Likes the Ring of The Challenge 
Osnabrock, N. D., Feb. 27.1901 


H. G. Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal.: 

My Dear Comrade—Copy of your CHALLENGE to 
hand. Yes, I will take Tut CHALLENGE, and that 
makes six Socialist publications I am taking. Not 
that I need them, but I want to help sustain them. 
1 like the ring of THe CHaALiteNnce. They all strike 
a different key, but they all ring the same grand and 
noble song, namely, the people must own the earth, 
or the fullness thereof. Snould any necessity arise 
in future, command me and I will cast in my mite. 

Inclosed find an order for $1. Find stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for answer, as I want to feel sure 
that our Methodist Episcopal minister is receiving 
Tue CHALLENGE. 

Rev. Carr is one of the broad gauge ministers. 


His Socialistic utterances are causing the congrega- 
tion ‘to say that they will have to build a larger 
church building. 
Will try to send you some subscribers. 
Fraternally, S. E. Haicut. 
* OK Ok 


Way Down South in Dixie 
Macon, Ga., March 11, rgot. 


Devilish glad you continued my 
sample of Ture CHALLENGE. It’s regularly gay, ban- 
ners flying, and cheerful as a fine brass band. I can 
send you a lot of names for samples, well chosen; 
but would advise sending them only one or two 
copies. Seems as if you said something in the pre- 
vious issue about postal cards for annuals at 25 
cents each, and I was minded to beggar myself. [ 
find nothing about it in current issue, though you 
carry little corner “ads.” of postal cards without 
explaining the process. Your paper will start some 
people out of their sleep. Good luck to you! 

J. H. Srerren. 


Mr. Wilshire: 


[The process is simplicity itself. Drop a dollar 
and a quarter postal order into an envelope, address 
it to THE CHALLENGE, and receive five “postals,” each 
good for a year’s subscription to any address.—Eb. 


CHALLENGE. ] 
xk Ok 


A Socialist Camp at Buffalo 
Dryden, Mich, Feb. 28, root. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir and Comrade—What do you think of 
establishing a “Socialists’ Home and Camp” at Buf- 
falo, to continue during the exposition? The prob- 
able cost, say, $2500 to $5000? Make it sufficient 
to accommodate 100 to start with—commodious 
building on electric railway on Lake Shore, ete. Ar- 
range to enlarge with tents if required. 

The benefits are manifest. Let profits above ex- 
penses go to propoganda. 

We socialists here are moving ahead in good order 
all over the state. Socialists active. If you see my 
friend, Ben. B. Hilliker of Los Angeles, give him 
my respects, etc. Faithfully, C. J. Lams. 

* *K * 


A Suggestion for a Cartoon 


Editor CHALLENGE: I would suggest a cartoon 
for your valuable paper. A cartoon cut of this type 
would be a great teacher. 

The Cartoon: An old lady dog with six pups. 
Label the pups, one a Republican, one a Democrat, 
one a Prohibitionist, one a Populist, the other two 
Socialists. The two latter have got their eyes open 
and are up barking at the others, while they sleep, 
not having their eyes opened yet, and this inscrip- 
tion in large letters underneath. “All the Pups Will 
See When They Get Their Eyes Open.” 

L. J. Smiru, Ottumwa, Ia. 


[Who will follow up the suggestion for us?—Eb. 


CHALLENGE. | 
2 at uci 


He Made Himself Understood 
Lamanda, Cal, March 4, 


Dear Comrade Wilshire: I am in receipt this 
day of a slip from the Postoffice Department, Office 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, asking 
‘Sf I am a paying subscriber to THE CHALLENGE, or 
is it sent you gratuitously?’ I answered I am 2 
paying subscriber, and further added: “If people 
generally read this kind of literature they could not 
be bully-ragged by the politicians.” I like Tue 
CHALLENGE: its compass is set straight for Social- 
ism, and come fair or cloudy weather I am with you 
for the co-operative commonwealth. Yours truly, 

E. A. Bonrne. 


IQOl. 


* OK OK 


The Detroit Conference 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 26, 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles. Cal. : 
My Dear Sir—The second national social and polit- 
ical conference will be held at Detroit, Mich., from 


1901. 


June 28th to July 4th, 1901. Progressive men and 
women of various political and social beliefs will 
meet to consider the present condition of American 
politics and economics. The subject of the first 
conference was “What to Do Next?”; the subject 
of the second will be “How Can Reforms Be Ac- 
complished ?” 

The question of the desirability of a concert of 
action among the reform forces will come promi- 
nently before the conference; also the questions of 
economic combinations and of the relation of the 
United States to other countries and to dependent 
races. 

This convention is purely a meeting for confer- 
ence. No one present will be bound by any reso- 
lution he does not vote for. 

The membership of the conference will be secured 
entirely by invitation. You are invited to attend. 


Kindly advise the secretary before March 1st whether, 


it is probable that you can be present. (This does 
not mean that you will surely attend.) To those 
thus responding a later programme with details as 
to hotel accommodations and railroad rates will be 
sent. Those not responding will be dropped from 
the list. 
In behalf of the committee of invitation, 
Darwin J. MESEROLE, Sec’y of Committee. 
* * 


The Best He Ever Read 


Stockton, Cal., March 5, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. : 
Dear Comrade: I received a copy of your paper, 


THE CHALLENGE, dated February 27th ult. I am well 
pleased with the make-up of your paper. It is the 
best Socialist paper I have ever read. Enclosed 


please find 50 cents for which please send me THe 
CHALLENGE. I would like to get your price of postals 
or club lists. I want to send THe CHALLENGE to 
some friends. Respectfully yours, 
S. W. Suttivan. 
* *K OK 
The Challenge Will Make a Hit 
St. Louis, March 4, 1got. 


Dear Comrade: Subscription of John Kerr re- 
ceived. Many thanks. THE CHALLENGE will make 
a hit. Wish it all success. 

At what rate will you club with us? Our club 
rate is 35 cents per year, with other papers. Yours 
fraternally, E. Var. Purnam, 

Editor Missouri Socialist. 


[We will stack up even with you.—Ep. Cuat- 
LENGE. ] 
KOK Ox 


Another “Gratuitous” Inquiry 
San Francisco, March 6, 1901. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles,° Cal. 

Dear Sir: In a friendly spirit I write to inform 
you that the Postoffice Department at Washington, 
D. C., is endeavoring to ascertain your actual num- 
ber of “paying subscribers,” as I have received a slip 
of which enclosed is a copy, and | replied that “some 
kind friend had settled the score.” 

Respectfully yours, Cuas. F. BLANDIN. 
* OK OK 


This Man “Caught On” 
Newton, Mass., March 2, 1901. 


Mis Dear Wilshire: I hasten to send you the en- 
closed four bits, as I have just declared to the Post- 
office Department that 1 am a paid subscriber to Tur 
CHALLENGE. I suppose they will make you as much 
trouble as possible. If enough would be prompt to 
reply to the letters they send out it would help. 

Most respectfully yours, Eucene Houcu. 
* Ok Ok 


Wants “Rocky” Hidnapped 
Bakersfield, Cal., March 6. 

I have read in “Impressions” the article, “When 
Rockefeller Owns the Earth.” I should say, kidnap 
him before that time. Please send me five copies 
of Tue CHALLENGE with that article therein, if it is 
so published, and oblige, Mrs. C. Hottsy. 


The Challenge 


Part of The Propaganda 
Dixon, Cal., Feb. 25, 1901. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir and Comrade—Please find inclosed $1.50, 
for which please send me five subscription cards to 
THE CHALLENGE. I have just received sample copy 
of your most valuable paper, and I shall endeavor 
to make it a part of our propaganda work here. 
Yours fraternally, G. D. Van PELrt. 


* * * 


A Winner for The Cause 
Elwood, Ind., March 2, 1go1. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I have received the third number 
of THe CHALLENGE, and think it “a winner” for the 
cause. 

Enclosed you will find 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription, for T. E. Daley, 2111 East Main street. 

Fraternally, H. S. Frercuson. 
* * x 


A Stirring Journal 
Oxford, England, Feb. 11, 1901. 


Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your stirring jour- 
nal, THE CHALLENGE, which much interests me. Un- 
der another cover I am mailing you Young Oxford 
for January and February, and shall be pleased, if 
agreeable to you, to place you on our free exchange 
list. Yours fraternally, A. J. Hackine. 

*x * Ox 


Well Balanced @ To the Point 
Portland, Me., March 1, r1got. 


‘THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Enclosed find 50 cents. Please send me your paper 
for one year. The sample copy pleased me; it seemed 
well-balanced and to the point. Please continue to 
keep the froth out of it! Fraternally, 

Curtis A. PERRY. 
* * OX 


From Bryan’s Neighbor 
Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 22, 1got. 


THe CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Gentlemen-—Mank thanks for your very excellent 
publication. Would like to be entered upon your list 
for exchange. With best wishes for your success, 
we are, yours very truly—The Nebraska Indepen- 
dent. 
*x * 


On tke Right Trach 
Nestor, Cal., March 5, 1got. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: Received'a sample copy of Tur CHAt- 
LENGE last evening. Inclosed find subscription. You 
are on the right track. I say “give ’em fits.” Suc- 
cess to you. Yours truly, E. B. SIncrair. 


* K OK 


To ANxIous ENQUIRER, Kalamazoo, Mich.: You 
can truthfully reply to the enquiry from the postoffice 
that you are a “paying” subscriber to THE CHAL- 
LENGE if you have good reason to believe that some 
friend is paying for you. The kind of a “non-payer” 
that the postmaster is after is the man who gets a 
paper that he knows nobody would send to him ex- 
cept to call his attention to advertise some article of 
trade he wishes to sell. You are just as much a 
“paying” subscriber as is a boy a “paying” sub- 
scriber to The Youths’ Companion, to whom a kind 
father has presented with a year’s subscription. 


x x x 


To AnorHer ANxIous Enguirer, Cincinnati, O.: 
Yes, you should answer at once to the postmaster 
and say you are a “paying” subscriber. You did not 
pay in cash, but your labor in sending me a list of 
names constitutes payment. 

* Ok Ok 


“What I ha’ seen since ocean steam began 
Leaves me no doot for the machine; but what aboot 
the man?” —Rupyarp KIpLine. 
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Socialism is the Manhood of Society 
Glen Ridge, N. J., March 1, 1901. 
H, Gaylord Wilshire: 

My Dear Fellow in Socialism—Thank you kindly 
for putting me on your list. I am delighted with 
your THE CHALLENGE, and must give you a hint 
about the Commoner methods in New Jersey. 

Every week special newsboys cry Commoner in 
the streets; very likely the same is done in other 


cities. I wish we might undertake this with THE 
CHALLENGE. 


Would you like to send copies to the free library 
of Newark, N. J.; Cooper Institute free reading 
room, New York City; Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J.; public library, Paterson, N. J.? 

Call on me for any work about New Jersey in 
which I can serve the brotherhood. 

The cosmopolitan nature of your articles is won- 
derfully attractive; you have certainly reasoned out 
Socialism in an effectual logic that is very superior. 

Your expression, “Socialism is the manhood of 
society,” is superb; it should blazon every page in 
leaded type. 

Let me indite a paragraph for those who fear the 
possibility of oppressive socialistic control. There is 
an ancient Persian proverb expressing the comforts 
of protection thus: “To him who wears a shoe, it 
is as though the whole earth were covered with 
leather.” 

The form of Socialism into which we are fast 
drifting will enable every individual to procure a 
leather covering for his feet, with the greatest possi- 
ble facility. 

No one will, however, be prevented from going 
barefoot at pleasure, nor will the wearing of shoes 
made from cloth of gold be prohibited. 

This wide range of liberty will pertain to all use- 
ful and ornamental articles. Socialism is the ladder 
by which Joseph can recover his coat of many colors. 
Heartily yours, J. Van Liew Prerson, M. E. 

[We have put all the libraries suggested on our 
free list—Ep. CHALLENGE. | 
x Ox 


“The Father of all our race did not mean the 
world He made to be such a dark and dreary place.” 
—Henry D. Lloyd. 


2K CK OK 


“Those who receive property stolen from the pub- 
lic must be treated like any other innocent receivers 
of stolen goods.’—Richard T. Ely. 


A Watch Free 


Stem-winder 


Send $2.50 to pay for 5 yearly 


subscriptions to 


THE CHALLENGE 


and I will send you a Watch 
prepaid by express 


Guaranteed 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


“LAY DOWN 
YOUR ARMS” 
(“Die Waffen Neider’’) 


A REALISTIC ROMANCE OF MODERN WAR 
BARONESS von SUTTNER 
The English Translation by Timothy Holmes. 
—Published by— 
International Arbitration Ass'n 
40 Outer Temple, W.C., London, England. 


o 


The Challenge 


THE UNITED STATES HAS “ARRIVED” 
ITS TRANSITION FROM POVERTY TO WEALTH 


In 1801 Thomas Jefferson, then president of the 
United States, wrote to his friend in Paris, Dupont 
de Nemours: “We are an agricultural people, poor 
in money and owing great debts.” This was written 
in reference to our inability to pay a high price 
for the island at the mouth of the Mississippi and 
for some land on the left bank necessary to give the 
United States control of the navigation of the river. 
One hundred years later, on January 7, 1901, says 
the Literary Digest, Senator Lodge said, in a speech 
in the senate: 

“Look at your map, a great symmetrical country. 
all under one flag, no separate government, your 
railroads running in steady connections and carrying 
freight from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the lakes to the gulf. Europe cannot beat that. Every 
separate state asylum, every separate railroad she has, 
enhances the cost of her articles. We are beating 
her in iron and steel. We can turn them out at a 
price Europe cannot meet. We are going to surpass 
her in other articles. She has to take coal from 
us. It is a mere question of time when her last 
stronghold, the carrying trade, will be in- 
vaded. 

“We occupy a great position economically. We 
are marching on to a still greater one. You may 
impede it, perhaps, by legislation; you may check it; 
but you cannot stop the work of the economic forces. 
We may blunder here in legislation, but the American 
people and the economic forces which underlie all 
are carrying us forward to the economic supremacy 
of the world.” 

These remarkable statements were in substance 
reaffirmed less than ten days later by the Earl of 
Rosebery in a speech (which we gave in a recent 
number of THe CHALLENGE) before the Wolver- 
hampton (England) chamber of commerce, in which 
he spoke of the “great commercial warfare being 
waged against England,” and said: “The chief 
rivals to be feared are America and Germany. The 
Americans, with their vast and almost incalculable 
resources, their acuteness and enterprise, and their 
huge population, which will probably be 100,000,000 
in twenty years, together with the plan they have 
adopted for putting accumulated wealth into great 
co-operative syndicates or trusts for the purpose 
of carrying on this great commercial warfare, are 
perhaps the most formidable.” On the same day 
that Lord Rosebery made this speech attributing 
our commercial success, in large part, 10 the trusts, 
the New York Journal of Commerce, in an editorial 
on the same subject, attributed our success to the 
fact that “American methods are based upon indi- 
vidualism, the freedom of every capitalist and every 
laborer to do the best he can for himself,’ agreeing 
in this with Sir Hiram Maxim, who thinks the suc- 
cess due to the fact that “in the United States every 
man tries to do as much as he can; in England 
he tries to do as little as he can, to make his job 
last.” 

Whatever the reason for it, however, everybody 
seems to admit that the United States has “arrived” 
commercially, and while industrial depression is re- 
ported from almost every quarter of Europe, Amer- 
ican manufacturers are enjoying an almost unprece- 
dented period of prosperity. The American press 
have quoted very widely the following comment of 
the London Times: “It is useless to disguise the 
fact that Great Britain is being outdistanced. The 
competition does not come from the glut caused 
by miscalculation as to the home demand. Our own 
steelmakers know better, and are alarmed. The 
threatened comipetition in markets hitherto our own 
comes from efficiency in production such as never 
before has been seen. Even the British naval supre- 
macy is in danger, continues the same paper, “for 
if we lose our engineering supremacy our naval 
supremacy will follow, unless held on sufferance of 
our successful rivals.” The British iron-trade jour- 
nals continue to comment pessimistically on the con- 
dition of that industry. Of the 3,153 locomotives 
built in the United States last year, 505 were sent 


abroad, British railroads buying more of them than 
the roads of any other country. A Connecticut firm 
has just shipped 1,000,000 pounds of trolley wire to a 
road in British India, and Clyde shipbuilders have 
recently placed orders for 150,000 tons of plates in 
the United States at a saving of $250,000. The Lon- 
don Ironmonger says sarcastically of a similar inci- 
dent : 

“A good deal has been made of the fact that the 
Ebbw Vale Company have secured a contract for 
10,000 tons of heavy rails for the West Australian 
government, the price being not far short of one 
pound above that at which American material could 
have been purchased. We congratulate the Ebbw 
Vale company upon their good fortune in having 
secured so important an order, and our congrat- 
ulations are no less due to the government of West 
Australia upon finding itself in the happy position 
of being able to pay five thousand pounds or so more 
of taxpayers’ money for the material it required than 
it need have done. At the present time the 
British rail trade is hopelessly out of it where com- 
petitive work is concerned.” 

Turning from Great Britain to the other countries 
of Europe, one finds that American coal can now 
be exported to the Mediterranean ports at a profit, 
and that one steamship line has arranged for regular 
tri-weekly sailings between Newport News and 
Marseilles, carrying coal when no other cargo offers, 
and bringing back Spanish iron ore. The European 
woolen and boot and shoe trades, too, are being 
interfered with by the invasion of American goods. 
In Germany it is said that some 50,000 to 100,000 
workers in the boot and shoe trade are threatened 
with loss of work by American competition. The 
German workers earn an average of $4 a week, the 
American workers from $10 to $15 a week. One 
cause of the present hard times in Germany, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Berlin Society of 
Merchants, is “the specter-of American competition 
in European markets,” and the Frankfurter Zeitung 
is quoted in the cable reports as saying: “The en- 
trance of the United States into the ranks of creditor 
nations signifies a change in the times. Ever since 
the war with Spain the United States government 
has pursued undeviatingly a world policy of world 
conquest. European states must familiarize them- 
selves with the thought that the United States will 
have a very weighty word in determining the new 
political constellation among the leading nations.” 
The Wiener Tageblat, too, is reported as saying that 
owing to the almost intolerable burden of taxation 
imposed on Europe by militarism, America, whose 
national wealth shows enormous and steady increase, 
is gradually becoming the creditor of the whole 
world, and that within the next few decades all the 
European ‘states, as well as Australia, Japan and 
China, will be her debtors if they do not take pre- 
cautions in time to prevent themselves from falling 
into a state of economic dependence upon the new 
commercial world power. “The only remedy,” it 
declares, “is the abolition of militarism, which is a 
cancer upon European agriculture, trade and indus: 
try.’ Many German trade journals, it is reported, 
in their panic over the inroads of American competi: 
tion, are even refusing to accept American advertise. 
ments. 

Perhaps the best description of the American in- 
vasion of Europe is given in a recent issue of the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt. The New York Journal 
of Commerce, which quotes the article in full in its 
issue for Wednesday of last week, declares that 
“none of the articles hitherto appearing have shown 
a clearer comprehension”’ of the situation. The Ham- 
burg writer says: 

“Competent experts, well informed as to the in- 
dustrial and export conditions which prevail in the 
United States, have established the following facts: 
The steel manufactories of the United States, which 
two decades ago were in their infancy, today con- 
trol the markets of the world, dictate either directly 
or indirectly the prices of iron and steel in all coun- 


tries, and, partly through the richness of their supply 
of iron ores and coal, partly by the use of labor- 
saving machinery and skillful, effective means of 
transportation, have attained a position not only to 
compete with the older iron and steel producing 
countries, but even to profitably export their pro- 
ducts to England. American ‘tools, especially 
hatchets, axes, files, saws, boring implements, etc., 
enjoy by reason of their excellent quality the best 
reputation, and, in spite of their higher price, stand 
above competition in nearly the whole world. Also 
in sewing machines, bicycles and agricultural imple- 
ments of every kind the United States has begun 
to drive England and Germany from the world’s 
markets, especially that of Russia, which may be 
partly attributed to the fact that American firms are 
protected in their own market from foreign competi- 
tion and can thus sell their manufactures cheaper 
abroad than at home. A remarkable change has 
also taken place in the field of boot and shoe pro- 
duction. Hardly more than ten years ago the United 
States imported shoes from Europe—especially 
women’s footwear from Austria, while other grades 
were made of leather imported from England and 
Germany. Today it not only makes its entire supply 
of leather at home and exports it in considerable 
quantities, but it floods Europe with ready-made 
shoes, competes with the products of cheap labor in 
England, establishes shoe depots in Paris and even 
in the principal cities of Germany. That the United 
States, by reason of its richness in mineral oils and 
aided by its unrivaled facilities for refining and 
transporting this international necessity, controls 
the petroleum trade of the world and is held in 
check only by Russia, is well known. The experience 
of the past few months proves that within a not far 
distant period the coal of the United States will play 
the same role in the markets of the world. Inci- 
dentally, it may be remarked that the typewriting- 
machine, with which this article is written, as well 
as the thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands—of 
others that are in use throughout the world, were 
made in America; that it stands on an American 
table, in an office furnished with American desks, 
bookcases, and chairs, which cannot be made in Eu- 
rope of equal quality, so practical and convenient, 
for a similar price. The list of such articles, appar- 
ently unimportant in themselves, but in their aggre- 
gate number and value of the highest significance, 
could be extended indefinitely. But it would seem 
more interesting and characteristic to cite the fact 
that an American syndicate is now planning, and has 
even taken the whole sleeping car service of Europe, 
to improve it, and make it cheaper than is now pos- 
sible. Moreover, American manufacturers of under- 
clothing, gloves, and men’s clothing, as well as wom- 
en’s cloaks—all articles which a few years ago were 
exported in vast quantities from Europe to the United 
States—are already beginning to calculate how they 
can place their surplus output in European markets. 


“But enough of examples. Every one who under- 
stands the existing conditions and has followed these 
conclusions, drawn from the best sources and based 
upon thorough knowledge of the facis, will agree that 
the threatened danger from America is neither exag- 
gerated nor painted too darkly, but is, in fact, real 
and serious. But the mere recognition of the peril 
avails nothing; what is demanded is to face it, to 
overcome it, or at least to minimize as far as possible 
its effects. We must ask ourselves whether this is 
still possible, and if so, what are the means, the 
methods that must be employed to secure a success- 
ful result. There is but one answer to this question. 
We must fight Americanism with its own methods; 
the battle must be fought wtih their weapons, and 
wherever possible their weapons must be bettered 
and improved by us. Or, to speak with other and 
more practical words, Germany—Europe—must adopt 
improved and progressive methods in every depart- 
ment of industry ; must use more, and more effective, 
machinery. Manufacturers as well as merchants 
must go to America, and send thither their assistants 
and workingmen, not merely to observe superficially 
the methods there employed, but to study them thor- 
oughly, to adopt them, and wherever possible to im- 


prove upon them, just as the Americans have done 
and are still doing in Europe.” 

The Journal of Commerce says that our financial 
relations with the European centers have also been 
“virtually revolutionized.” It declares, indeed: 

“In a very important sense, we have become the 
creditor nation of the world. From a chronic condi- 
tion of dependence upon the banking forces of Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin, we find those centers now de- 
pendent upon the large floating balances of the 
United States, subject to our lending ability in, pe- 
riods of exigency, carrying the largest stock of gold 
in the world, and holding the largest resource for 
dealing with crises in international finance. Three of 
the foremost European governments—England, Ger- 
many and Russia—have found it necessary to come 
to New York for important loans, and the two for- 
mer have not applied in vain. Thus, if this city may 
not be said to have yet become the financial center 
of the world; yet we may incontestably claim a fore- 
most rank among the few metropolitan cities which 
have won that distinction.” 

* *k x 


Another Record Broken 


Again our January foreign trade reports announce 
that all previous records of export balances for the 
month have been surpassed, says the Nation. In 
view of the large part played by our foreign credits 
in the financial situation, the significance of the fact 
is obvious. The rise of our annual outward trade 
balance in 1897 and 1808 to figures then unprece- 
dented decrease in our merchandise imports, and 
enormous sales of grain, at high prices, to famine- 
stricken Europe. In 18099, however, the excess of 
exports over imports was smaller by $144,000,000 
than that of 1898. But no sooner had agricultural 
exports fallen off than an extraordinary increase of 
manufactured exports set in. This movemeit, in 
turn, slackened towards last year’s close, but in the 
total export figures the reaction was hardly notice- 
able, for a European “cotton famine” led to a de- 
mand for American cotton of such volume, and at 
such prices that the total shipments of this product 
alone in 1900 ran $123,000,000 beyond 1899. 

The second stage of this remarkable cotton move- 
ment has now been reached. In amount the ship- 
ments are rapidly falling off, though prices still rule 
high. But, as if to emphasize our unique interna- 
tional position, shipments of grain and provisions to 
Europe are again growing ‘extremely heavy. For 
January our breadstuffs exports increased $6,500,000 
over a year ago, and provisions $5,000,000. With the 
increase of nearly $9,000,000 in cotton exports, the 
month’s entire outward trade runs $18,600,000 over 
January, 1900. Reckoning in the decrease of im- 
ports, we have an excess of exports for the month 
larger by $25,000,000 than in 1899, and much the 
largest ever reached in the period. So long as such 
conditions prevail, it will be difficult to shake Ameri- 
can financial strength. It is as true now as it was 
ten years ago that there are scores of offsets to our 
merchandise balance, and that the monthly excess 
of exports is far from measuring exactly the increase 
of Eurape’s debt to America. But the point of im- 
portance is, that the merchandise balance is in- 
creasing while the offsets remain stationary. 

* Ok Ok 
America Cements Herself 


Statistics show that there was imported into this 
country during the year ending June 30, 1900, $3,254,- 
520 worth of cement, more than half of which came 
from Germany. For the year ending June 30, 1899, 
the amount was $2,776,336, and June 30, 18608, 
$2,578,282. The geological survey, in its nineteenth 
annual report, says : “Engineers in all parts of the 
country are finding to their surprise that the pro- 
duct of the leading American factories shows de- 
cidedly higher tests than the imported brands, which 
have long been regarded as standard,” and that “it 
is gratifying to find that an industry so new to this 
country, and one requiring so high a degree of tech- 
nical knowledge, has already been developed to a 
point beyond that which it has reached in England 
and Germany.” 

The quantity of cement used in the United States 
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is set forth in a recent government report, as fol- 
lows: 


Barrels Barrels Barrels 

Produced. Imported. Consumed. 
TOO erste ct nore 335,500 2,050,143 2,385,043 
TOQUE eis soe te eteiec ees 454,813 2,088,054 3,443,120 
ESO2327 eae Pane ees 547,400 2,440,054 2,988,054 
SON. akray. spttetn se 590,052 2,075,149 3,205,801 
TSOAr sre hfe s., everest» 798,757 2,038,107 3,430,804 
1895.2 +++ +222 ee nes 990,324 2,997,395 3,997,719 
TOQOMetae spies sett os 1,543,023 3,989,597 4,532,020 
TOOTS see ae ee 2,077,775 2,090,924 4,708,099 
TBOST, FAC, bref 3,092,284 2,013,818 5,700,102 
LOOOws cfs cr veversres sas 4,400,000 2,219,098 0,619,098 


‘Lhe increase in home production and that in con- 
sumption are astonishing. But the domestic pro- 
duct now equals the increase in use for the ten 
years, so that no more is imported than at the be- 
ginning of the period. 

In 1884 congress was asked to put cement on the 
free list, for the reason that it could not be pro- 
duced in this country. No material nad been found. 
In 1875, D. O. Saylor had begun to manufacture a 
good cement in the Lehigh valley, but the produc- 
tion was small. hese mills now make 12,000 bar- 
rels a day. As to American cement, a government 
report says: 

“As to the quality of the Portland cement now 
produced in this country, no better testimonial can 
be found than that given in the reports of Richard 
L. Humphrey, included in the reports of the mayor 
of Philadelphia for the years 1897 to 1899. Tables 
showing the results given by all cements tested at the 
Philadelphia city laboratory show that the average 
of all American cements is distinctly higher than 
that of the English or German. ‘This evidence, with 
numerous similar records obtained by government 
and private engineer, warrant the claim that there 
are today no Portland cements made in any foreign 
country that are equal to the product of the leading 
American factories.” 

* *K 


The_Pittsburg “‘Ripper’’_ Bill 


Seldom has there come to light a more striking 
example of the possibilities of political reprisal, says 
the Literary Digest, than that furnished by the pres- 
ent factional strife within the Republican party of 
Pennsylvania over the question of the Pittsburg 
“ripper” bill. The ripper” bill, so called because 
it proposes to rip into shreds the present city govern- 
ments of Pittsburg, Allegheny and Scranton, has al- 
ready passed the state senate, and there is a strong 
likelihood of its passing the house also. It abolishes 
the office of mayor in each of these three cities, and 
creates in its place the office of “city recorder,” such 
recorder to be appointed by the governor for the term 
of two years and to be authorized to appoint the 
directors of the departments of public works, of 
safety, and of charities; also the assessors and col- 
lectors of taxes and the sinking fund commissioners. 

The “ripper” bill is being vigorously pushed by 
Senator Quay and his followers, and the opinion is 
freely expressed in Pennsylvania papers that the 
whole measure is simply an act of political revenge 
against Senators Flinn and Magee of Pittsburg. 

“To such a condition of affairs has factional pol- 
itics brought our proud commonwealth,’ declares 
the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “that in order to 
punish Senators Flinn and Magee for their opposi- 
tion to the re-election of Mr. Quay to the United 
States senate, nearly a million of our citizens are to 
be disfranchised and their local government taken 
away from them.” The Pittsburg Times (Senator 
Magee’s organ) characterizes the measure as a 
“political outrage” exceeding in infamy the acts of 
the “Democratic Goebelites” in Kentucky, for “every 
person in public employment, from mayor of the 
largest city to the constable of the smallest township, 
can be made the henchman of the cabal that has the 
power to pass bills at Harrisburg,’ and “all of the 
great public works that have been the pride of the 
various municipalities, all of the millions of public 
property, all of the machinery and appliances for 
the carrying out of municipal functions become the 
prey of the political marauder and subject to his 
tender mercies.” 

BR? akc 
“Tf my bark sink, ’tis to another sea.” 
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Uncle Sam is After Us 


We have had a number of letters from our 
subscribers stating that the United States post- 
office has inquired of them if they were “paid” 
subscribers to THE CHALLENGE, or if it came 
gratuitously. We would explain that the post- 
office carries its second-class matter for one 
cent per pound and loses money on the oper- 
ation. There are a number of “fake” news- 
papers that have no bona fide subscribers and 
which really are but advertising circulars tak- 
ing advantage of the newspaper postal rate to 
obtain cheap circulation. 

Everyone on our list has either paid for 
THE CHALLENGE in cash or in service by send- 
ing us a special list of probable subscribers, »r 
has had some friend order the copy sent to 
him. 

In regard to the latter class of readers we 
would suggest that if they like THE CHat- 
LENGE they had better take a chance and send 
in their own fifty cents for a year’s subscrip- 
tion from date, and step out of the “pauper”’ 
class. We will apply this money to “pauper- 
izing” some other man by sending him THE 
CHALLENGE for a year, and when we get his 
“fifty” we will start in and “pauperize” an- 
other victim. It will be a kind of a “pauper” 
endless chain racket. 

A new reform paper must bear enough 
necessary expenses without having its friends 
lay on unnecessary ones. If THE CHALLENGE 
is not wanted drop a postal card and tell us so. 
There will be no charge for any papers already 
sent. If you do want it and have not paid, 
then send in fifty cents and get on the list for 
a year from date. We expect shortly to put 
the price at one dollar. It would have been 
one dollar originally if a 16-page paper had 
been contemplated. Send in your fifty cents 
and then you can truthfully tell the postoffice 
that you do not receive THE CHALLENGE 


gratuitously. 
aE 


Revolutionary Socialism 


New York City, March 3, Igor. 
My Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

As illustrating your anticle, “When Rockefeller 
Owns the Earth,” I send you a fable of mine,’ Colum- 
bus, First Land-Owner,” a small pamphlet lately 
republished by Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston. 

I am sure it will interest you. 

It seems to me that there are two kinds of mo- 
nopolies—natural and artificial—those that are neces- 
sarily monopolies, like street railroads and other rail- 
roads, water and gas pipes, and those on the other 
hand that would be open to competition, were they 
not protected by law or by the natural monopolies. 
It seems to me that it would be simpler, easier, less 
dangerous and quite sufficient for the nation to own 
the first kind. Yours, Botton Hatt. 

* 

Mr. Hall should move onward. It seems to 
me that it is now over ten years since I heard 
Mr. Hall explain that there were different 
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kinds of monopolies. He will find, I think, 
on looking up the files of Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington of 1890, an unanswered letter of mine 
in reply to him. Ten years ago I could not 
have as pertinently asked ‘How about the steel 
industry?” It was not then monopolized, but 
I predicted it would be. Mr. Hall would not 
believe that was the outcome then. What has 
he to say now? I dealt at length about this 
theory of two kinds of monopoly in my 
squasher to Professor Ely in last week’s issue. 
It is unnecessary to go over the ground again. 

Now as to his idea of the danger of taking 
over all industries rather than one at a time: 
I would say that I have just the opposite view. 
We are not going to have. sense enough to take 
over any industry at all until we are actually 
forced to do so. When we get in the position 
where we must do something it will be seen 
that there is no economic relief to be obtained 
unless we take over everything. The big capi- 
talists themselves will be the very ones who 
will realize better than any one else the im- 
perative nature of the step, and hence will be 
the last to protest. I never have any trouble 
in talking Socialism to a big capitalist. We 
meet intellectually, as it were. For instance, a 
few summers ago, my friend Mr. Duke, the 
president of the American Tobacco Company, 
and I had a long talk on trusts; it was a few 
months before he took over the Liggett & 
Myer Co., then his greatest remaining compet- 
itor in the tobacco business. ‘They were hav- 
ing a hot fight then, and I remember the Lig- 
gett people were issuing circulars to the trade 
denouncing trusts in most picturesque lan- 
guage. Mr. Duke smiled knowingly when I 
said that of course it would be but a few 
months before he would take them over, and 
that then they would think him the finest man 
in the world, instead of the devil they were 
now picturing him. 

And that’s what happened. I may add that 
I was talking to Mr. Duke about a particular 
trust which I myself was endeavoring to get 
up at the time—a billposting trust—and was 
seeking to enlist him as being a heavy adver- 
tiser, in the plan. I was unsuccessful with 
him, probably for two reasons. First, because 
he was then too much engaged in perfecting 
his own trust to take up an outside trust. Sec- 
ond, because he figured that when he did per- 
fect his tobacco trust he would not need to 
advertise. This is quite true. Mr. Duke 
during the period of competition was a great 
and continuous advertiser; now he don’t have 
to.advertise his tobacco any more than the 
government has to advertise its postage 
stamps. He still advertises some, but it is 
done more to scare off possible competition 
than to sell goods. If there were serious 
trouble in this country owing to unemployed 
men, does anyone think my corner grocery- 
man would understand the philosophy of the 
situation and be so ready to acquiesce in a 
plan to remedy it, namely, public ownership 
of public utilities, as would Mr. Duke? Cer- 
tainly not. He would probably be so busy 
hiding his display of potatoes and groceries 
in the coal cellar to be safe from the mob 
that he would have no time for philosophy. 
Now, Mr. Duke is a man of different calibre. 
His experience in large financial operations 
has shown him both the inevitability and the 
desirability of trusts, of co-operation in indus- 
try, of autocratic co-operation. It would be 
but a step to show him the advantages of 
democratic co-operation. Or rather when such 
became economically necessary he would easily 
be brought to realize it. Perhaps if this ever 
catches Mr. Duke’s eye, he may smile. No 
doubt the next time I see him, if it is before 
the crash he will say to me, “Why, my dear 
Mr. Wilshire, what do you mean by making 


me out as next door to a Socialist? Iam the 
last man you will find in your camp. And 
anyway I don’t understand your position. The 
last time you and I were talking together you 
wanted me to help you form a trust yourself 
and now you are wanting the nation to take 
over the trusts. You must want to go to Con- 
gress.” I would say, “My position is plain and 
straightforward enough. You and I are both 
agreed that the only safe and sure way 
to make money nowadays is to get into a 
trust. It’s only the fools who shiver on the 
outside. Now I want to make money just 
as much as you do, and | naturally want to 
have a trust like you have if I can get one. I 
know that the trusts must be, and should be, 
taken over by the nation, but until they are 
taken over I want my share of the benefits. I 
may expect to shortly get out of the rain and 
go in the house, but until I do get under a 
roof I want an umbrella if I can get one. I 
don’t keep the other poor devils from getting 
wet by refusing an umbrella if I can get one. 
You have had sense enough to get your um- 
brella, the trust, and I feel convinced that a 
man who has intelligence enough to get an 
umbrella will have sense enough to get com- 
pletely out of the wet by coming into the goy- 
ernment house where all will be sheltered 
whenever the door is opened. You may not 
be a crank like myself, who is taking a chance 
on getting wet by endeavoring to kick the 
door in. But you will have sense enough to 
come in when the door is kicked open. In 
fact, Mr. Duke, men like you who are now 
all nice and dry under your trust umbrella are 
much more apt to want to come in and stay dry 
than the poor devils who hardly know what it 
is not to be wet. A tramp don’t mind rain. 
Give him an umbrella, and he will scorn to 
open it. It’s the man who has been used to 
comforts who misses them, and who will kick 
the hardest when he loses them. You, Mr. 
Duke, will get up and fight harder than any 
workingman 1f you think you are going to lose 
your dinner tonight. A man who is accus- 
tomed to go without dinners won’t kick much 
over missing one, but the moment you, Mr. 
Duke, miss one dinner, then Rome will howl. 
I am in the same class. If I ever did miss a 
dinner then you might hear even a mightier 
howl than I am now raising. On the other 
hand, it might be that after I missed a few 
dinners I would come to the conclusion that 
it would pay me to shut up and pay more at- 
tention to getting my own dinner rather than 
busying myself about other people’s dinner. 
I admit I would not like to miss my dinner, 
and I might prefer eating to howling when it 
came to a show-down. Just now I have my 
dinner, and I like to think I prefer howling to 
eating. That’s a fancy no doubt, but it’s a 
fancy that you probably cannot understand. 
However, every on? has his own form of en- 
joyment.. My ideal of life just now is to play 
golf when I have time to spare from writing 
for THE CHALLENGE, and to dream of devis- 
ing some scheme to lure Mr. Bryan into a de- 
bate with me on trusts. I don’t suppose you 
can understand what pleasure I have in what 
is to you a very extraordinary programme of 
amusement for a sane man. I say a “sane” 
man, because I know that you don’t think a 
man who can talk “business” as sanely and 
sagaciously as I do can be other than “sane.” 

I won’t put any more words into Mr. Duke’s 
mouth. I have already taken great liberties 
with him, but what I have said of him applies 
to every other “trust magnate” that I have 
met. A Socialist can have no debate of any 
consequence with such men. They agree with 
him up to the last step. There they halt, and 
halt naturally. The man the Socialist finds 
to disagree with him is the mere theorist, like 


Mr. Hall, or the man of the class of the cor- 
ner groceryman, whose intellectual horizon has 
been circumscribed by his business. 

Suppose Mr. Pierpont Morgan were asked 
by Mr. Hall why it was he made a trust in 
steel when, according to the Ely theory such 
a trust was not a natural monopoly, and there- 
fore it was against the rules for him to make 
one. It’s the old story over again of Napo- 
leon defeating the old-school generals by fight- 
ing upon theories that they considered abso- 
lutely unscientific and unworthy of practice 
by a thoroughly educated soldier. However, 
they knew when they were licked, and that 
seems more than Mr. Hall knows. 

The mail has not yet brought in Mr. Hall’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Hall has done a great deal 
of good by constant writing on economics for 
the past ten years. However, he should re- 
member that his distinguished father, the Rev. 
John Hall, never made his reputation by harp- 
ing on one string, and a particularly frayed 
string at that. People have no attraction for 
any programme of first nationalizing the teéle- 
graphs, then the railroads, etc. It’s as hard 
to get them to adopt such a programme instead 
of the Socialist platform as it would be to get 
a boy to prefer bread to cake. People may 
take the worser, but they never will do it of a 
choice. A platform represents what people 
want, and the people can just as easily take 
cake if they want it, instead of bread, as they 
can take anything else they want out of their 
own cupboard. It’s simply a question for 
them determining what they want for them 
to get it. I say that it’s much harder to con- 
vince them that they want a part rather than 
the whole. Moreover I say that if you did 
convince them that they should take a part first 
the capitalists would fight that much harder 
than they would if it was decided to take all. 

* * x 


“Good”? Industrial Monarchies 


The recent consolidation of railroads, the unifica- 
tion of iron industries and several recent forward 
steps in the evolution of the monarchial idea as ap- 
plied to industry are again raising the question 
whether there are “good trusts.” 

As civil monarchy necessarily passed through 
chiefship and feudalism to absolute monarchy, so it 
has been, and is, essential, that evolution of indus- 
trial monarchy pass through various stages before it 
reaches its logical consummation: in absolute des- 
potism. 

In the days when civil monarchy was rising, when 
it was at its height, and since its decline, there have 
been despots whose kindly nature prompted the pop- 
ulace to speak of them as “good.” It is to be ex- 
pected that among industrial monarchs there will be 
those who, in the same limited sense, will receive 
the same appellation. 

But in the broader spirit of Americanism, is it not 
a fact that industrial monarchy is of necessity bad? 
Either despotism is an evil per se, or the American 
doctrine of human liberty is an error. Believers in 
civil monarchy may be expected to favor industrial 
monarchy, for there is not an argument that applies 
to one but applies equally to the other. When a 
dozen men share the exclusive power of determining 
what Americans shall enter given vocations, and 
under what conditions those vocations shall be con- 
ducted, arrogating to themselves the power to levy 
tribute on the whole people at will, the issue is no 
longer one which raises the simple question whether 
some trusts are “good” or not, but it goes beyond 
that to the fundamental issue of the “divine right” 
of the few to govern the many.—Edgar F. Howe in 
Los Angeles Herald. 

* 


Mr. Howe seems to think that people make 
fundamental changes in their social organiza- 
tion, from certain theories regarding “divine 
rights,” either in industry. or politics. As a 
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matter of fact, people do nothing of the sort. 
They put up with the vilest injustice just as 
long as they can. We put up with King George 
until we simply were forced to revolt as a 
matter of self-preservation. We really thought 
monarchy in itself, a divine and beautiful in- 
stitution, as long as we could possibly live 
under it, and if King George had not been an 
autocratic fool we today would be under the 
British crown and all in black for good Queen 
Victoria. 

In the same way we will live forever under 
the domination of King Rockefeller as long as 
he gives us a job. The difference between 
King George and King Rockefeller is simply 
that in the first case George was a fool and 
lost his kingdom owning to his foolishness, 
while Rockefeller is smart enough, God knows, 
but there are economic reasons why he cannot 
keep this country fed. 

It is not mortification but starvation that will 
stir up this “land of the brave and home of the 


free.” 
KOK * 


The Purblind Times 


For a long time there has been loud complaint 
among the citrus fruit growers of Southern Califor- 
nia about the high charges for transportation made 
by the railroad companies, and the subsidiary com- 
panies which own the refrigerator cars. That was 
bad enough, but a still more unpleasant condition 
of affairs now faces the orange growers. It is indeed 
“a conditon, not a theory,” that confronts them. In 
the language of the street, they are “up against it.” 
It was bad enough to have to pay considerably more 
for shipping a box of oranges from Los Angeles to 
New York than it costs to bring one from Europe 
to that city, but now there is a car famine, and many 
of the growers are threatened with the loss of their 
fruit, because there are no cars to ship it in. The 
various companies are said to own a total of less 
than 8000 refrigerator cars of every kind. The or- 
ange crop in Southern California this season will 
probably amount to nearly three times as many car- 
loads, and the great bulk of it must be shipped within 
four months of the year. There does not seem to 
be much excuse for this condition of affairs, because 
the railroad companies have for a long time been 
in a position to estimate, with reasonable accuracy, 
the probable amount of the present crop. 

Within a few years Southern California will be 
shipping oranges and lemons at the rate of 100 car- 
loads a day, for every day in the year—not equally 
distributed throughout the year, but the total ship- 
ments will aggregate that amount. At the rates now 
charged, this will represent about $10,000,000 a year 
in freight, a tidy sum, and sufficient to pay interest 
on several miles of transcontinental railroad, even 
if it should be built by a “construction company.” 
Such an income would also be quite acceptable as 
a guarantee to a new line. It would be enough to 
fix a modest young road quite comfortably for house- 
keeping, as it were. Hurry up that San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. 

* 


The Los Angeles Times is delightfully in- 
consistent. There is no paper so eager to show 
the corrupt and incompetent management of 
our railways by private ownership, yet no paper 
is more opposed to public ownership. It still 
clings to the false hope of competition as a 
savior. That Salt Lake road will not be built, 
and would be no relief if built. 
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Any of the readers of the Standard who are in- 
terested in Socialism are advised to subscribe for 
Tue CHALLENGE, published at Los Angeles, by H. 
Gaylord Wilshire. While Mr. Wilshire may be con- 
sidered somewhat of a spectacular individual, his 
paper is the neatest specimen of typographical art 
that comes to this office, and it is full from beginning 
to end with plain, unadorned facts regarding the 
policy it aims to discuss.—Santa Ana Standard. 
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Growth of American Manufactures 


The result of all this progress in the art of steel 
making is, mainly at least, that we are now making 
one-third of the manufactured products of the whole 
world. In an increasing number of directions we are 
not only supplying the demands of our own mar- 
ket, but we are sending out large quantities of im- 
portant manufactures to meet the requirements of 
the less favored people of other countries, and are 
exchanging with them to mutual advantage, giving 
what they can not so well make, and taking what 
we cannot readily provide. The statistics indicate 
that the world is producing about $40,000,000 worth 
of manufactured products, of which the United 
States makes about $15,000,000 worth. The propor- 
tion assigned to Great Britain in the last quarter of 
the century has fallen off from about 45 per cent 
to 35, and that of the United States has risen to the 
above figure from about 15 per cent. We furnish 
about one-fifth of the wheat of the world, one-fifth 
of the gold produced and one-third of the silver. 
We have 25 times as much steel rails under our 
trains as Great Britain, and eight or ten times as 
much as Germany—about as much, in fact, as all 
the world besides. Our population grows over 20 
per cent in a decade, and its wealth still more rap- 
idly. Of steel rails alone, Sir Henry Bessemer’s 
most humble product, though his highest pride, we 
export 25,000,000 pounds annually, and at only 2 
cents a pound, whereas in his day the price was ten 
cents, and much more in the first days of their pro- 
duction. We send hundreds of thousands of type- 
writers to all foreign countries. We export about 
$20,000,000 in trade to South Africa, about $8,000,000 
metal. Germany also buys our locomotives, $2,000,- 
ooo worth of other machinery, and as much in rail- 
way and other supplies in metal. The English in 
Egypt bought an American bridge at a lower price 
than was bid in England, and it was delivered in a 
fraction of the time required by the English manu- 
facturers; and American machinery constitutes the 
main element in the operation of the electric railway 
of the London underground roads.—Prof. Thurston 
of Cornell in Century. \ 
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The Non-producer Gets the Cream 


Under the system as it now exists, the wealth of 
the world, however created, and irrespective of 
claims of the producer, is made to follow toward cer- 
tain centers of accumulation, to be enjoyed by those 
holding the keys to such situations. The world ap- 
pears to be approaching a stage at which those who 
labor, no matter how skilled, how industrious, or 
how frugal, will receive according to the “iron law” 
formulated by Ricardo, only so much for their serv- 
ices as will enable them to subsist and perpetuate 
their race. The rest finds its way into the hands of 
a comparatively few—usually non-producing indi- 
viduals—whom the usages and laws of all countries 
permit to claim that they own the very sources of all 
wealth and the right to permit or forbid its produc- 
tion. 

These are serious evils, compared with which all 
the crimes recognized as such: that would be com- 
mitted if no government existed, would be as trifles. 
The underpaid labor, the prolonged and grovelling 
drudgery, the wasted strength, the misery and squa- 
lor, the diseases resulting, and the premature deaths 
that would be prevented by a just distribution of the 
products of labor, would, in a single year, outweigh 
all the so-called crimes of the century, for the pre- 
vention of which, it is said, government alone exists. 
This vast theater of woe is regarded as wholly out- 
side the jurisdiction of government; while the most 
strenuous efforts are put forth to detect and punish 
the perpetration of the least of the ordinary recog- 
nized crimes. This ignoring of great evils, while so 
violently striking at small ones, is the mark of an 
effete civilization, and warns us of the approaching 
dotage of the srace.—Lester F. Ward. 
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Later on Mr. Bryan may attract a little attention 
to the Commoner by securing a newspaper man to 
edit it for one week—The Washington Post. 
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Mr. Harmsworth says Edward VII might have 
been an excellent newspaper man if he had onlv 
given his attention to the subject. He neglected his 
opportunities, however, and so will have to plug 
along as a mere king —The Kansas City Journal. 

* *K * 


Tyranny is always weakness.—James R. Lowell. 
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“Do you know that 30 per cent of those who die 
in New York are buried in quick lime in the potter’s 
field?”—Rev. Geo. L. Rainsford, D. D., pastor to J. 
P. Morgan. 
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“That stupendous manifestation of natural sub- 
limity,” Niagara, is to be utilized by eight companies 
which, it is said, will destroy most of its beauty. 
These corporations will largely drain the falls of 
their great flood by diverting the water into nu- 
merous mill races. But the chief complaint is that 
the companies have gotten possession of this prop- 
erty, especially on the American side, without paying 
a cent for it—Success. 
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A fast trolley-car is being tested in Philadelphia. 
“Tt takes newspapers in the early morning to Chest- 
nut Hill, 1434 miles away. It runs at a rate of 35 
miles an hour, including a stop at least every three- 
quarters of a mile. Occasionally it has run a mile 
in a minute and an eighth, and it has made the entire 
distance in. twenty-five minutes, including stops, 
which is the same time as the express trains made 
for the same distance.” 
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Berlin has provided for the interchange of city and 
country children. The poorer classes, who cannot 
afford country outings, are sent, at public expense, 
to the country, and in exchange, the city receives 
children from country homes. The parents in the 
city take good care of the little country cousins, 
knowing well that families in the country are tak- 
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ity beyond its sphere, nor fit objects of private char- 
ity. Their expense amounts to 10,000 or 11,000 
francs a year. 
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Over 1,000,000 of the population of New York 
live in 44,000 tenement houses, ranging from five to 
seven stories in height, and sheltering on an average 
four families—exclusive of lodgers—on a floor. The 
average number of persons living in a tenement 
house is about 22.2, and the number keeps increas- 
ing. The population in some cases is as much as 
1744 to the acre, and in many cases there is great 
squalor. Nor can this be wondered at, when out of 
1588 rooms in one district 441 get light and ventila- 
tion from other rooms. 
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Can‘a Beast or a Slave be a Gentleman? 


The mother of all social wealth, of all culture, is 


labor. Whatever we are and have, we are and have 
through labor. We have labor to thank for every- 
thing. Not our personal labor, at least only to an 


inconsiderable degree, but the general social labor. 
It is very possible indeed—and we see it frequently 
enough—to enjoy the blessings of culture without 
personal work; but it 1s absolutely impossible for 
the most industrious and efficient worker, with the 
most strenuous toil, to live as men of culture live 
without the general social labor that first created 
culture, and without which we were beasts, not 
men. From this we see the associative nature of 
labor. Labor has always had this character, with 
the ancient slave and the vassal of the Middle Ages 
as well as with the modern wage-earner. But he did 
not have the product of his labor, nor has he it yet. 
The ancient slave worked for his master, the mediz- 
val vassal for the lord of the manor, and the modern 
wage-slave works for the capitalist. Here is the in- 
consistency, here the injustice to remedy, which is 
the object of Socialism. The social character of 
labor shall be the property of labor; labor no longer 
be the companion of misery, but of enjoyment.— 
Liebknecht. 
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ing good care of their young progeny. The plan ay ma a 
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Sterving Because of Too Much 


Pennsylvania newspapers are somewhat worried 
by two bills recently introduced 1n the state legis- 
lature. One bill repeals an ‘act of 1879 providing 
that if the truth of a proper public statement be 
shown there shall be no recovery of damages for 
libel. Another bill provides that before possibly libel- 
ous charges are printed, they must be submitted to 
the person involved. The Philadelphia Press says 
that the bills show to what lengths the malice of the 
machine will carry it. The Record doubts whether 
a law so crude and incapable of interpretion could 
be passed. 
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California has more college students in propor- 
tion to its population than any other state in the 
Union,—one in four hundred and nineteen. The 
state spends more money on high schools than any 
other state save New York, Ohio or Massachusetts, 
and more on its common schools in proportion to 
population than any state save Massabhusetts or Ne- 
vada. Women teachers receive higher wages in 
California than anywhere else in America. Of the 
students of the University of California, sixty per 
cent are natives of the state, and forty-six per cent 

‘ are women. 
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Free soup and frequent distribution of clothing 
are made in the primary schools of Brussels. Six- 
teen phySicians are in constant supervision of the 
children. Those in poor health take every day a 
dose of cod-liver oil or of zootrophic powder, which 
is supplied by public charities. In 1894-95, 3,676 
children were subjected to preventive treatment, and 
at the end of the year improvement was noted in 92 


The stockholders of the California Cured Fruit 
Association yesterday voted upon an amendment to 
the by-laws of the organization authorizing the di- 
rectors of the association to expend all of $200,000 
or as much of that sum as they deem necessary for 
the purpose of advertising prunes. It is stated upon 
the best authority that the association has 90,000,000 
pounds of prunes unsold and that there will be 50,- 
000,000 pounds to carry over to interfere with the 
next year’s crop. Hence, with this added disaster 
staring them in the face, the directors have appealed 
to the stockholders for authority to advertise the 
merits of the prune, and it will not doubt be granted. 
The prune growers now see the folly of holding their 
fruit for arbitrary prices, especially this year, when 
the trade does not need the prunes. Had the man- 
agement been equipped with a selling system in the 
East, and gone into the market last fall at prices 
that would have set the crop moving, the outlook 
would not look so gloomy now. Outside conditions 
have affected the prune trade. The growers have 
claimed all along that just so many prunes would be 
used, unaffected by other fruit crops, but this sea- 
son’s experience has proven the fallacy of that idea. 
The association has sold only 31,000,000 pounds of 
prunes thus far, leaving two-thirds of the output in 
hand. So far the growers have received only $700,- 
000, or scarcely enough to pay the harvesting ex- 
penses alone.—Ex. 

Could there be a better illustration than the above 
of the contention of THE CHALLENGE that the more 
we produce the less we have? Here are these farmers 
raising so many prunes that they must go to the 
poor house. 
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per cent of ithe cases. A public dentist, who visits 
the schools weekly, treated 1,292 children. These 
sanitary efforts are not considered by the municipal- 


thirstiness and the telling of lies. Nor because a 
man is kind-hearted does it follow that he is truth- 
ful.—Herbert Spencer. 
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The ‘‘Hello Girl’s” Finish 


In New Bedford, Mass., an automatic exchange 
uas been in successful operation since November, 
1900, says the Electrical World. 

“Tt is the distinct feature of the system, compared 
with manual exchanges, that each subscriber is able 
to call any desired number by a few simple movye- 
ments at his own telephone, and is at once auto- 
matically connected to the required number by a 
private line. 

“In this series of operations no person save the 
one calling has any part. If the number called is 
already engaged with some third instrument, the per- 
son calling cannot break in on the conversation, but 
is automatically warned that the desired number is 
in use. 

“The automatic exchange does with machinery 
exactly what is done at a manual exchange by the 
operators, that is, it connects the calling telephone 
to the desired number. The operating room at such 
an exchange has no operators, save the little ma- 
chines that instantly respond to every signal sent 
over the lines from any subscriber. At New Bed- 
ford, only a single attendant is employed in the 
operating room to look after the machines, and even 
he is absent a considerable part o1 the time. 

A further important and distinctive feature 

is the absolute secrecy of conversation over its 
lines. Not only is it impossible for any third sub- 
scriber to break in on, or to overhear, the conver- 
sation between any two telephones, but no one at 
the exchange is in a position to listen to the talk 
of any subscriber, as an operator at a manual ex- 
change may readily do. If any number called is 
shown to be busy by the automatic action of a buz- 
zer, the call may be repeated as often as desired 
without disturbing the parties engaged in conversa- 
tion, and the desired number may be obtained by a 
call as soon as it is released, without waiting for the 
attention of an exchange operator. 

“Tf a certain number of subscribers wish to con- 
nect their telephones that each may hear all that is 
said by any of the others, as is at times the case 
with boards of corporation directors or college fac- 
ulties, this result may be attained by either a perma- 
nent or temporary arrangement at the exchange, 
whereby each subscriber may call and automatically 
obtain connection to a certain number set apart 
for the purpose. 

“Another special feature is that any subscriber 
may be limited as,to the number of telephones that 
he can call, or from which a call can come to him. 
This feature is said to be of advantage in the cases 
of certain important officials, such as train de- 
spatchers. The cost to an exchange of unlimited 
is only a little more than that of limited service to 
its subscribers, because no manual element is in- 
volved in the automatic connections. 

“Tf it is desired, however, to limit the service 
to some subscribers, this can be accomplished by 
means of a record automatically made at the ex- 
change of the number and duration of calls for each 
telephone. The savings to be made by limited ser- 
vice include a small amount of wear on telephones 
and on the exchange apparatus, also the energy re- 
quired for their operation.” 

In this system, the World goes on to tell us, the 
subscriber does not turn a crank in making a call, 
but first makes a series of connections, correspondings 
to the number he desires, and indicated by figures 
on a small dial. The automatic apparatus at the 
exchange makes a corresponding series of motions 
until the number wanted is complete and the con- 
nections are made; a pressure of the button on the 
telephone of the subscriber calling then rings the 
bells of both the number called and of the one call- 
ing. One second is sufficient to make the connection 
representing any one figure in a numerical series, 
and one second is also ample time in which to press 
the button and get a ring at both telephones. Five 
seconds is thus the average time required to make 
calls on a system of numbers having four figures 
each, Conversation over the lines of the automatic 
system is said to be quite as clear and satisfactory 
as that to be had through manual exchanges. The 
World says further : 
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“The present state of patent claims on the system 
do not permit drawings of the automatic machines 
and line connections to be presented at this time. 
it should be noted that as this system is made up 
at the exchange of a number of exactly similar 
automatic units, any desired extension of capacity 
can be made by additions of these units, without 
changes in those already installed. 

“It is the intention of the Automatic Telephone 
Company of New Bedford to extend its lines to a 
number of towns within a radius of ten miles at an 
early date, and also to Fall River, fourteen miles 
distant, by next spring. At Fall River a Massachu- 
setts corporation has been formed to erect and oper- 
ate the automatic system with a capital of $135,000.” 
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Something Must Give Way 


The political outlook is certainly anomalous. The 
fundamental idea of democracy is diftusion; in our 
minds we associate unlimited opportunity to acquire 
wealth and happiness; we conceive of a democracy 
as a people possessing not only equal political rights, 
but also approximately equal social conditions. It is 
painfully evident, however, that fact and theory no 
longer accord. We are still a democracy in name, 
and so far as the exercise of the suffrage is con- 
cerned, it may still be true that equal rights exist 
among us; but in so far as democracy implies equal- 
ity of social conditions, it is as flat a failure as ever 
has been witnessed since man began to inhabit this 
globe. Now sucn consolidations as the one just 
brought about by Mr. Morgan in the iron and steel 
industry seem likely to vastly accentuate the dis- 
tinction between the different classes, the political 
import of which fact can hardly be overestimated. 

How much longer will the present paradox be 
witnessed? Wealth is being rapidly concentrated in 
comparatively few hands, and the power so ac- 
quired is being used in a manner to curtail the op- 
portunities for advancement previously enjoyed by 
the people at large. While the masses are steadily 
being reduced to insignificance as a factor in the 
financial situation, they nevertheless, by a strange 
irony of fate, retain the law-making function. If ex- 
perience teaches anything, it is that we cannot go on 
this way always. Something must give way. Either 
the political power must in the end pass into the 
hands of those who possess the financial and social 
power, or it must be exercised in the direction of a 
forcible equalization of wealth—or at least of a forci- 
ble equalization of the opportunities for procuring 
wealth. Which course events will take it is of course 
impossible to predict. If we were a less intelligent 
and restless people, we should not have much hesi- 
tation in predicting that eventually political power, 
like financial and social power, would pass into the 
hands of the few. We are naturally slow to believe 
that a people with such antecedents as ours could 
ever be reduced to such a humiliating position —U. 
S. Investor. 


The Earl Fruit Company has been absorbed by 
the Armours of Chicago, the purchase price of the 
fruit company’s business, cars, etc., being stated as 
$1,750,000. When these “captains of finance” get all 
the preliminaries arranged the people wili take all 
these “trust” properties at a fair price and operate 
them through the federal government. That is what 
it will come to, and, in the opinion ot the present 
writer, no earthly power can stop it.—Santa Ana 
Standard. 
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A three-column, eight-page monthly journal, ad- 
vocating obedience to the Law of Love in the pro- 
duction and distribution of all value created or made 
available by labor. Believed to be the only journal 
in existance advocating obedience in business affairs 
to the great law which Jesus revealed. Subscription 
price, only 25 cents per year. Address, 

Tue New Asouition, Topeka, Kan. 
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I see not any road of perfect peace which a man 


can walk but to take counsel of his own bosom.— 
Emerson. 
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The Adam Family Passing an Apple Tree 
It is thus he Examiner heads the above cartoon. 
reproduce it for the wit nor the drawing. 
is superior to such a charge. 


We do not 
THE CHALLENGE, we hope 
We call attention to the cartoon because 
of the significance of a long series of cartoons that have been appear- 
ing from day to day in The Examiner, representing Adam and Eve 
not as things of beauty, but as beings but one remove from orang- 


outangs. Now, this is, of course, scientifically correct. The signifi- 
cance is, however, the fact that The Examiner can afford to take such 
an advanced stand. Is is strongly illustrative of the advance in edu- 
cation of an audience not usually considered particularly open to 
advanced thought. I refer to the readers of The Examiner. The 
whole American public, however, is advancing in thought, and where 
ten years ago such a cartoon would have been thought so sacrilegious 
that a paper's circulation would have been endangered by its appear- 
ance, today it is simply a reflection of popular opinion. If it were not, 
The Examiner would not reproduce it. ‘The Examiner is no Messiah, 
nor does it pretend to Le one. It may be asked what has a belief in 
the theory of evolution got to do with the theory of Socialism? I 
answer, everything. As long as a man believes that Adam was the 
first man, had all the attributes of wisdom and beauty, and that we are 
simply miserable degenerates from such a god-like creature, his whole 
tendency of thought will certainly be different from the man who 
believes man to be not a degenerate, but rather the heir of all the ages, 
the climax of nature’s effort in the animal kingdom. 

If a man does not think that man himself has progressed, both 
physically and mentally, how can he believe that the social organiza- 
tion, socicty, shall progress, and, in fact, has progressed? ‘The scient- 
ist says you cannot have the perfect individual without the perfect 
environment. Society is man’s environment. If Adam was the per- 
fect man, then he must have been the product of a perfect environment. 
No educated man believes but that both man himself as well as society 
is marching on the line of progress. Socialism is making its appeal to 
the educated and intelligent. I myself have yet to meet that man who 
could understand and accept Socialism who had not already accepted 
the general theory of evolution. Hence the fact that such cartoons as 
the above being indicative of a rise in public thought to the general 
acceptance of the theory of evolution, it is to that extent an evidence 


of the readiness of the public to receive intellectually the theory of 
Socialism. 
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The Economy of Consolidation 


There is a question of railroad termi- 
nals now pending in Buffalo that may il- 
lustrate, as well as a score of examples, 
the direction in which money could be 
saved by the application of the commn- 
nity of interest principle to practical rail- 
road management. The Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel Company is erecting a 
great plant at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Erie, and all of the half-dozen rail- 


roads entering the city of Buffalo are 
planning to make independent connec- 
tions with it. But the fact must be suffi- 
ciently plain that if these railroads, or 
any number of them, are to be conducted 
with any approach to community of in- 
terest, one connecting line could be made 
to do for all, and millions of dollars of 
expenditure be thereby saved.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 
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DEMOCRACY WITHOUT EDUCATION 
IS A REACTIONARY FORCE 2 2 @ 


H. M. HYNDMAN 


In the course of an address which I recently de- 
livered on “Socialism in the Nineteenth Century” I 
pointed out, incidentally, that mere democratic forms, 
universal suffrage, one man one vote, abolition of 
the House of Lords, second ballot, payment of mem- 
bers, and all the rest of what we generally mean 
when we speak of complete democracy, might, quite 
conceivably, hinder rather than help social, and even, 
in a sense, political, progress under existing condi- 
tions. The democratization of our political constitu- 
tion, therefore, no matter how desirable in theory, 
might easily prove worse than a despotism unless 
accompanied by thorough social education. This 
view I have held for fully thirty years—from the 
time, indeed, when I first had the opportunity of 
studying the action of what was assumed to be thor- 
ough-going democracy in the United States of Amer- 
ica; and all my experience since in this country has 
confirmed me in that opinion. Democracy without 
education is a reactionary force in modern times. 

No sooner had I delivered myself of this state- 
ment, however, than I was challenged upon it by a 
Radical of the old school, who said that this was only 
another form of the Conservative argument against 
the extension of the suffrage at all. That, in fact, 
Tories always argue that the right to vote on im- 
portant matters of state ought not to be granted to 
the ignorant; and my friend the Radical was, so he 
averred, surprised, to hear a Social-Democrat, with 
a whole series of democratic proposals set forth in 
the S. D. F. programme, reason in the same sense as 
reactionists. I confess that this attack had very lit- 
tle, if any effect upon me. I have no regard for 
democracy, either with a big or little “d,’ merely as 
democracy, any more than I have for Home Rule 
merely as Home Rule, or for female suffrage merely 
as female suffrage. They are all only means to an 
end, that end being the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the whole people. To quote Bakounine, 
I hold that anything which tends to bring about that 
condition of things called Socialism is justifiable, 
anything which retards its accomplishment is un- 
justifiable. I am no believer in “inherent rights” 
which involve inevitable wrongs, and I do not even 
discuss these questions from the “wrong” or “right” 
point of view at all. My anxiety as a Social-Dem- 
ocrat is to educate the whole people as speedily as 
possible to a conception of what is going on around 
them, in order that they may consciously dominate 
the entire social development and control the powers 
of creating wealth which now, in the hands of the 
monopolizing minority, enslave them. If the en- 
franchisement of a mass of deteriorated, uneducated 
voters will tend to throw back this essential educa- 
tion, then I am not in favor of such enfranchisement, 
of such “democracy,” however convinced I may be 
of the truth that the whole of the adult population 
will take an active and intelligent part in the ad- 
ministration of Socialism when Social-Democracy 
itself is constituted. 

If, however, any one could thoroughly convince 
me (seeing education must inevitably come, in the 
first instance, from above, that is to say, from those 


_ who are already themselves educated) that we should 


make more progress in educating the people to Sa- 
cialism under a capable Cesar than we should with 
a fully enfranchised democracy—then I am a Cesar- 
ist for the time being, always provided the capable 
Cesar presents himself. In truth, when the late 
Robert Lowe, who thought proper to degrade him- 
self into Lord Sherbrooke, said, after Disraeli’s Re- 
form Bill, of which he was the most vigorous oppo- 
nent, “Now we have to educate our masters,’ he 
delivered himself of something much better than a 
mere sarcasm. But our governing classes have, taken 
good care to keep the mass of their countrymen ig- 
norant, in order the better to retain them in sub- 


jection and to prevent them from ever becoming 
masters. And then those two great examples of 
cynicism and cowardice in high places, Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Rosebery, read us philosophical lec- 
tures on the advantage of the nation possessing that 
complete education which, in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Acland and Sir John Gorst, they themselves 
have prevented the people from getting, for fear, 
learning even a little, it should learn enough to oust 
them. Hence our education is all behind-hand, and 
the physical development of thousands upon thou- 
sands of the workers is becoming worse and worse. 

Sad as it may be, there is the fact. We are all 
democrats. Yet we know quite well that if all 
adult Englishmen had an equal vote, leaving women 
for the time being out of the account, we might be 
landed in a worse position than we are in today. 
Certain it is that the poorest voters are precisely 
those who are most indifferent to the welfare of 
themselves and their children when it comes to vot- 
ing. Certain it is, also, that apathetic as they are 
in relation to their own business, they are easily 
cajoled and bribed into supporting a policy which 
is ruinous to others. Thus democracy, so far as we 
have tried it in Great Britain, has meant a triumph 
not only for Conservatism but for reaction, and reac- 
tion quite as much among those who proclaim them- 
selves in favor of progress as with those who openly 
declare they fear for their own sakes to trust the 
people. Consequently, I, for one, do not hesitate to 
say that I am not going a single step out of my way 
to obtain changes in a democratic direction, or to 
agitate for complete political reorganization, except 
side by side with continuous social education and 
transformation. 

We are all of us, in fact, in a vicious circle, what- 
ever views we may hold theoretically. If we do not 
institute and organize a democracy then-there is no 
force behind us wherewith to compel the dominant 
minority to surrender even a portion of their plun- 
der, or to grant genuine education to the people. 
Should we establish such a democracy, with an igro- 
rant people, we run the risk of mob rule at home 
and abroad of the worst and most unmanageable 
kind. Now ignorance, thorough-going slum-dwell- 
er’s ignorance, doesn’t even know that it is ignor- 
ance, any more than it recognizes that those who 
are thus ignorant and hopeless are economically and 
socially oppressed. There is little or nothing left to 
appeal to in thousands upon thousands of our city 
population. Yet these are and must be a great part 
of the new democracy, from whose mental incapa- 
city and physical decrepitude the renovation of Eng- 
land is, it would seem, to come. But this is mani- 
festly absurd. Ignorant and apathetic citizens and 
voters are not democrats in any true sense of the 
word at all, still less are they class-conscious Social- 
Democrats. To make them either, their physical sur- 
roundings, their food, their air, their housing. their 
clothing must first be completely changed and then 
they must receive a sound education in every sense. 
Only in this way can democracy become worthy of 
the name. 

But this, once more, shows that mere political cries 
are utterly useless, misleading, and even directly 
harmful. “Let us take that which divides us the 
least and work at it” is what the advocates of de- 
mocracy for its own sake constantly cry, entirely 
regardless of consequences. Democracy is their 
“blessed word,” as Bax would say. For my part, 
however. after twenty years of continuous work 
among the mass of the people, I am more convinced 
than I was to start with that mere political .reorgan- 
ization, divorced from social, mental and moral re- 


organization, is the most contemptible charlatanry; 


though I am quite aware that good men are led 
away by it. 
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What, then, should Social-Democrats do as against 
this pseudo-democratic political movement, if move- 
ment it is, which to my eye has all the appearance of 
well-meant time-marking? We can do no more 
than we have been doing, only we must do it still 
more vigorously and on a wider scale. Unquestion- 
ably, the results of the feeble compromise known as 
the Education Act of 1870 have been most disap- 
pointing. Mr. W. E. Forster deliberately sold the 
interests of the children ot the English people for a 
whole gencration, in order to gain purely political 
ends. It is easy to overrate the value of mere in- 
struction in any case. But our Board School instruc- 
tion is the worst of its kind. Snippety half-knowl- 
edge, combined with weakly physique, is even harder 
to deal with than downright ignorance, coupled with 
bodily vigor. The class war has been systematically 
waged in this country by the dominant classes at the 
cost of the present and future well-being of the mass 
of the population. And the mass of the population 
has hitherto been entirely unable to comprehend that 
there is any class war at all. An unpromising situa- 
tion indeed! But to shut our eyes to the truth does 
not make the matter any better. In the course of 
the past twenty years of assiduous propaganda we 
have taught a certain proportion of our countrymen 
and countrywomen to look facts in the face and to 
translate them correctly. Even that proportion, 
though small, would have mutch greater influence 
than it has if all were combined and disciplined in 
one solid organization. We have, in fact, a genuine 
democracy, as far as it goes, which will form the 
nucleus for the more complete democracy, the or- 
dered Social-Democracy, of the near future. What 
renders our task more difficult, however, is that we 
have not only to prepare for that future, but at the 
same time, to remedy the damnable inheritance 
handed down to us from the past. To do this effect- 
ively, it is absolutely essential that we should keep 
our revolutionary ideal, arising out of the inevit- 
able economic and material development of the pe- 
riod, steadily before ourselves and those whom we 
are trying under the most discouraging circum- 
stances to persuade. 

Nor also should we fail to recognize continuously 
the drawbacks of an inchoate and half-developed 
democracy, such as alone we can hope to obtain un- 
der existing conditions. The observation that de- 
mocracies prefer persons to principles is older than 
Aristotle. But this preference is apt to take odd 
shapes, and a democracy which is jealous of any 
individual who rises above its own average of 
mediocrity today will prostrate itself in the most 
servile manner before a personality who controls 
and dominates it tomorrow. Moreover, the cheap 
press has introduced into all modern democracies 
educated or uneducated, many of the characteristics 
of a mob. Unthinking, hysterical action at critical 
periods threatens to become as common with nations 
as it was formerly with metropolitan crowds, from 
the times of Athens, Rome and Alexandria down 
to our own day. Let us ever remember, therefore, 
that there is nothing more sacred in a democracy 
than there is in a majority. Both the one and the 
other are merely convenient methods for avoiding 
personal or civil strife. A democracy, then, is only 
useful as expressing and enforcing legitimate class 
aspirations; until classes cease to exist, having been 
absorbed in a thorough organization of the whole 
community in co-operation with other communities. 
Vox populi, vox Dei” is old nonsense, none the bet- 
ter for being old. 


It is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.—Jesus. 
* * xX 
We sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Al- 
mighty saith, “Up and onward forevermore.’—Em- 
erson. 
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The Typewriter Telegraph 


An event of great importance to the 
scientific world was an exhaustive and 
successful test, just made at the West- 
ern Union Telegraph office at Omaha, 
of the Pearne printing telegraph, an ap- 
paratus which, its inventors declare, is 
destined to revolutionze all existing 
methods of transmission of intelligence. 

The apparatus consists of a sender and 
a receiver, operated by electricity. The 
first is not unlike the keyboard of a type- 
writer and the latter resembles the car- 
riage and platen. An operator manip- 
ulates the keyboard and the message is 
transmitted over a wire any desired dis- 
tance and is automatically printed on a 
roll of paper by the receiver. 

Electrical experience is unnecessary 
for the operator and there is no tele- 
graph alphabet to learn. Any one who 
can operate a typewriter is capable of 
sending a message. The receiving is au- 
tomatic, the only attention required be- 
ing that the rolls of paper are supplied 
when needed and the receiver kept in 
working order. The cost of manufacture 
will probably not exceed that of a first- 
class typewriter. 

The invention was patented October 9, 
1900, and application for letters patent 
has been made in the more important 
foreign countries. 

Each letter is made by a certain mo- 
tion of one of nine fingers, each finger 
being susceptible to four motions from 
as many grades of currents, supplied by 
storage batteries at either end of the line. 
Thus thirty-six motions are obtained, one 
for each letter of the alphabet, eight for 
the figures not already contained in the 
letters of the alphabet, one for the pe- 
riod and one for spacing. 

This is according to the mode! ma- 
chine’ built for Mr. Pearne under his di- 
rection at the Smith-Premier typewriter 
factory at Syracuse, to which place he 
went several weeks ago. Later other 
models, with different keyboards, will 
be constructed. 

In the test made yesterday it was one 
intention to use a 1000-mile wire, but 
a rush of business compelled the use of 
the Omaha-Kansas City loop, compris- 
ing 44 miles of wire. Added to this was 
120 miles of resistance, making a total of 
554 miles. 

The test was satisfactory. A current 
of 24 volts was used at first, but was 
increased to 85 volts, when messages 
were sent at full speed. The significance 
of this lies in the fact that the telegraph 
company uses 170 volts on the Kansas 
City line, the test thus showing that the 
new apparatus can be operated with less 
than half the power required by the old 
style telegraph. 

A second long distance test will be 
made. in the Western Union office, and 
the longest available wire will be used. 
Frank D. Pearne, the inventor, and W. 
S. Pearne, the promoter, will soon leave 
for Chicago, where an exhaustive test 
will be made before the stockholders of 
the company, and later another exhibi- 
tion will be given in New York city.— 
New York World. 


The Electric Power and Lighting 
Committee of the Liverpool, England, 
Corporation has decided to borrow $1,- 
500,000 for the purpose of supplying ad- 
ditional electrical energy. 

The municipal council of Moscow, 
Russia, has decided on the extension of 
its present railway system and also on 
the transformation of lines now worked 
by horse power to electric traction. It is 
reported that the trolley system will be 
the one adopted, thus offering an op- 
portunity to American manufacturers 
to introduce their various appliances in 
that field. The length of the roads 
will be about ninety-six miles. 


Society seems to be “up against it,” 
and if it does not desire the contin- 
uance of these tremendous financial 
agencies, the only courses apparently 
open are taxing them out of existence, 
after securing a necessary amendment to 
ee constitution—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. 
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Things worth Knowing 


Nearly thirty-five thousand men are 
employed in the manufacture of glass- 
ware in Germany. 

The work of equipping the big $500,- 
ooo Edgemont cotton mill at Durham, 
N. C., is progressing as fast as is pos- 
sible. It is not probable that the plant 
will start up before July tr. 


A quarter of a century ago we stood 
fourth in that list. In 1875 the domes- 
tic exports of the United States were 
$407,263,737; those of Germany, $607.- 
006,000; those of France, $747,489,000, 
and those of the United Kingdom, $1,- 
087,497,000. 


A seven-masted schooner is to be 
built this year by John P. Gordon of 
Franklin, Me. The dimensions pub- 
lished are: Lengsth on keel, 335 feet; 
beam, 54 feet; depth of hold, 32 feet; 
draft in light trim, 18 feet; about 4000 
tons net register. The estimated cost 
is $155,000. 

The United States now stands at the 
head of the world’s exporting nations. 
The totai: exports of domestic merchan- 
dise from the United States in the cal- 
endar year 1900 were $1,453,013,650; 
those from the United Kingdom, which 
has heretofore led in the race for this 
distinction, were $1,418,348,000. 


In the quarter century, the United 
States has increased her exports from 
$497,263,737 to $1,453,013,659, or I9I per 
cent; Germany, from $607,096,000 to $1,- 
050,611,000, or 73 per cent; the United 
Kingdom, from $1,087,497,000 to $1,418.- 
384,000, or 34 per cent; and France, from 
$747.489,000 to $787,060,000, or 5 per 
cent. 

A contract for eight steel bridges for 
the National Tehuantepec Railway has 
been awarded to Milliken Bros., an 
American firm in the City of Mexico. 
The same firm has been awarded a 
contract for a railway bridge in Costa 
Rica. American bridges are preferred 
because of their quality and rapidity of 
construction. 

Antonio Cavalieri-Ducati, a contractor 
of Bologna, Italy, has presented to the 
inspector-general of Italian Railways a 
project for the construction of a reser- 
voir for the utilization of the waters of 
the Setta River, with a view to supply- 
ing electricity for public and private 
use. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at $1,400,000. 


Today the United States stands at the 
head of the list, the United Kingdom 
second, Germany third, and France 
fourth, with the figures as follows: 
United States, $1,453,013,659; United 
Kingdom, $1,418,384,000; Germany, $1,- 
050,611,000; France, $787,060,000. All of 
these figures, it should be remembered, 
relate to the exports of domestic prod- 
ucts. 

A plant for the extracting of whole 
kernels of cotton seed from the hulls 
began operations last week at Austin, 
Tex. The plant was erected at a cost 
of about $30,000, says the Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record, and has a daily 
capacity of 100 tons of seed. The ker- 
nels will ‘be shipped to. France, where 
the oil will be extracted and the meal 
sold at a higher price than is to be 
obtained in this country. The separa- 
tion of the hulls from the kernels not 
only makes a saving in freight, but also 
a reduction in duties. 


Let the Nation own the Trusts. 


75,000 


Genuine 
Mexican 


OPALS 


For sale at less than half price. We want an agent in 
every town and city in the U. S. Send 35c. for sample 
opal worth $2. Good agents make $10 a day. 
Mexican Opal Co., 607 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bank reference, State | Trust Co,” 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acomplete stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


If you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, and wil) send us your name 
and refer to this publication, we will 
send you from time to timeannounce- 
ments of new apparatus and 
specialties... Address 
AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


Just the Thing for Agents. 
in lots of Five or more. 


25 cents each 
Send for some. 
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Because wholé wheat contains every element require for the proper noorishment of 
body, brain and mind. and RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD is milled from the whole of 
Gluterean Wheat--the best that's grown 


The acute taste of children is at once delighted by it's delicious flavor, while red cheeks, 
sturdy and robust bodies come from eating Ralston Breakfast Food--a food that supplies the | 
active brain of boys and girls with that stamina which makes them sueeessful in Study hours 
and full of life when they play — Ralston Breakfast Food benefits old and young alike--it’s 
the best for all generations 4 sample free. 1f you send your grocer’s name 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity +s Paramount™ 


810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis. Mo. |} 


=== 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 


In Advance of His Age 


WRITTEN FOR THE CHALLENGE. 


Before his age, a thousand years or morc! 
No greater evil hold the fates in store, 

For him whose soul misfits his age and times, 
Whose grand ideals seem like social crimes. 


Before his age, too far advanced, alone! 

His legal kinsmen shun, or half disown; 

They look askance, with purple visage grim and dark, 
‘lin seer might fain conceal this Cain-like mark. 


Alone, forever quite alone, how sad! 

No wonder some in anguish, rage, go mad, 

To see mankind so sinful, venal, gay, 

While pore dread sentence brands each child of 
clay! 


See, nations clothed in folly, pride and shame, 
Like children, duped, deluded by a name; 

Till grand ideals of a godlike race, 

Seem foreign, false and wholly out of place. 


Our prophet speaks; men call him fool, or knave, 
He may persist—prophetic souls are brave— 
Shout message, loud, denouncing war and greed, 
Men mock and scoff, or haughty, give no heed. 


Some call him crank, because his eyes behold 

Strange things, unseen by men of blinder mold. 
He fain would grope in darkness, could he gain 
That love, respect which prophets seek in vain. 


His life a burden; friction, galling sore, 

He struggles on, no hero hazards more. 

Denounced, condemned, his fault that nameless crime 
Of loving truth; unwelcome, though sublime. 


—Lydia Platt Richards. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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The Law of the Universe 


Rev. Alexander Kent. 

The law of the universe is not against man. It 
is against that which wrongs and injures man. Law 
is the condition of man’s life. Law sceks his wel- 
fare and is fitted to promote it. The pains and pen- 
alties of the law are not at variance with the aims 
of the law. They do not tend to defeat its purpose. 
On the contrary, they further its aims. Justice is 
not the enemy of man. Justice is his friend. Man 
does not need to be saved from God. He needs to 
be reconciled to God. Jesus did not die to make 
God merciful, nor to satisfy the claims of justice, 
so that man could be released from them. No good 
man ever went to the stake or cross for any such 
purpose. The law of this universe does not require, 
and never did require, that the innocent should be 
punished in the room of the guilty. This law, in- 
deed, binds us all together in one bundle of interests, 
so that the innocent and virtuous often have to suffer 
with and for the guilty and the vicious. Parents 
have to suffer with and for their children; neigh- 
bors with and for their neighbors. But this suffer- 
ing is not to satisfy divine justice, and enable God 
to let the wrongdoer go free. When Jim Bledsoe 
stood at the wheel of the burning steamer, holding 
his post of duty and the boat to its course, until “the 
last galoot was ashore,’—stood until his body was 
burned to a crisp and his life went out in sacrifice 
to his fellows—was his death to satisfy divine jus- 
ti e and make it possible for God to forgive and save 
the others? Yet the law under which Bledsoe lost 
his life, and gained in the losing, is one with that 
under which Jesus went to the cross. 

This law which binds us so together in mutual in- 
terest is the condition of moral progress and human 
civilization, but it never demands the punishment of 
the innocent in the room of the-guilty. Pious people 
killed Jesus because He told them the truth. He 
was murdered as Lovejoy -was..murdered, because 
he took the side of humanity and justice, and so in- 
curred the enmity of those who had vested interests 
in injustice. Had He been willing to betray the 
cause of truth, and fawn upon the oppressors and in- 
jurers of His kind, He need not have been killed. He 
might have lived in luxury, and died loaded with all 
the honors that His country could bestow. 

He cared more for the honor which cometh from 
God, the approval of his own conscience; the esteem 
in which all men hold real goodness, than for all the 
honors of social position and power, which are often 
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only the badges of social and rewards of selfish 
service for selfish ends. So he coveted not the au- 
thority which comes from political or kingly power, 
but made Himself of no reputation, and, devoting 
Himself to the service of men, was obedient to the 
law of service even unto death; wherefore in the 
providence of God He has been highly exalted and 
has today a name above every other name in the rev- 
erent regard of men, as the manliest and kingliest 
of them all. We want to multiply men with this 
spirit of service. But we want men and women in 
whom this spirit of service co-exists with a reverent 
regard for the rights of their fellows; men and 
women who would no more trample on or ignore 
these rights in their efforts to serve men, than they 
would rob their larders or their wine-cellars to save 
them from intemperance or gout. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Tariff @ The Trust 


The Babcock bill has come forward so suddenly 
that the Republican politicians have not been able 
to make up their minds what to do about it. Ex- 
Attorney-General Miller, a member of President 
Harrison’s Cabinet, is quoted as saying in an in- 
terview at Chicago on Wednesday of last week: 

“There was a time when the protective tariff 
was absolutely necessary to the growth of the strug- 
gling industries of this country, but it would re- 
quire a little stretch of the imagination to class the 
great trusts or combinations of capital in manufac- 
turing lines of today with the ‘infant industries’ of 
twenty years ago. The bad feature in the protec- 
tion of such trusts is their treatment of the home 
market. They are so strong and vigorous in their 
battle for a share of the world’s trade that they can 
go abroad into the markets of Europe and the Orient 
and underbid foreign mauufacturers. This is where 
the injustice comes in, and it is due entirely to the 
tariff that prohibits foreign manufacturers from en- 
tering our market. ‘1nis state of affairs is very fa- 
vorable for the home manufacturer, but decidedly 
unfavorable for the home consumer. All of the 
trusts probably could not be reached through the re- 
peal of the protective tariff, but the majority could, 
and it is the belief of many that the repeal of the 
Dingley tariff law on at least a number of articles 
would go a long way to solve the trust question.” 


* 


The ridiculous absurdity of a low tariff 
solving the trust problem seems so apparent 
to me that I look with the greatest curiosity 
ttpon a man who is sane upon other topics, 
yet who advocates this as a remedy 


Let us suppose we took off the tariff on 
steel and iron. What would be the effect 
upon the Rockefeller company? Thev would 
simply put their prices at a point at which 
the foreigner could not import because they not 
only have the advantage of immensely superior 
machinery but also that of the saving in trans- 
portation. If necessary they would sell at less 
than cost rather than let the foreigner get back 
into the American market from which they 
have already driven him. That the prices of 
some. steel production might be lowered in this 
country if-we took off the tariff, I do not ques- 
tion; but Attorney-General Miller is: not pro- 
posing to lower prices so much as.he is to de- 
molish monopoly. If free.trade- were inaugu- 
rated here and should allow the foreigner to 


successfully compete with~RockefeHer-& Co.- 


on steel goods does that constitute any reason 
for a man building a competitive plant in 
America that would not only be forced to fight 
Rockefeller but all the world besides? 


Free trade might lower prices but it would 
enthrone a monopolized industry that much 
the stronger. Ejither that or it would kill the 
industry altogether. I am not protectionist nor 
am I a free-trader. The tariff is a dead issue 
when Rorkefeller owns the earth, dead as is 
free silve._ 
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Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. o 

This service is punctual. It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities ]j 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, |}j 
New York and Boston. 
| Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 
\ 


| 
| 
Express Train | 


-They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 


to and from Boston. 
| Among them are the famous “‘Lake 


Shore Limited”’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “‘Book of Trains’’ is 
designed to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH, G.P &T.A., Cleveland, O, 
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The Spirit of Revolt 


The tremendous increase in the circulation of THe CHALLENGE has attracted 
the attention of the Postoffice authorities. It seems incredible to them that a 
new paper should be sending out so many copies except gratuitously. Now, it’s 
all right, if you live in the right kind of a Republican constituency, to abuse the 
mailing privilege as much as you please by sending out fake advertising cir- 
culars, but when it comes down to sending out free copies of a Socialist paper, 
why that’s another story. The people shall not have their minds poisoned by 
a Socialist editor not if Sir William McKinley can prevent it. However, the 
replies the Third Assistant Postmaster-General has received from our sub- 
scribers must convince him that he has been barking up the wrong tree. One 
thing we must remark upon, and that is the “spirit of revolt” that is breathed 
in many of our letters from our subscribers who think the present administra- 
tion is attempting to suppress Socialism. The fact that their suspicions are 
unfounded does not remove the significance of the presence of such a feeling of 
suspicion toward the government. When a people commence to lose confidence 
in their rulers the time for a change is ripening fast. The following is a fair 
sample of the letters that have poured into this office from all parts of the 
country during the past few days: 


J. O. JULSON, 


GRAIN, FEED AND COAL. 


Notary Public. 


Lake Preston, South Dakota,.... MAR 4-190]... 


Gur. th ibe bine 
a aes 


twee y Gea 
tee geeens | Kio Mf 


{Fac-simile of the slip sent to CHAL- 
LENGE subscribers by the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General.] 


No, 3515-7, 


7 AAB 21. 


Post Office Department, . 
OFFICE OF THE 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


CLASSIFICATION DIVISION, 


eros, FEB 27 1901 


190 


0 SAIC. 


Will you please answer on the back of this 
slip, and return in the envelope inclosed here- 


with. 
Very respectfully, 


“+ Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


Sey 


[Fac-simile of the reply on the reverse 
side of the slip sent in by J. O. Judson, 
of Lake Preston, South Dakota.] 


Lake Preston, S. D. 


Challenge P 


Each Good For a 
1 Yr. Subscription 


5 ror $1.25. 


ostals 


Andrew Carnegie Said: 


One essential for cheap production is 
magnitude; concerns making one thou- 
sand tons of steel per day have little 
chance against one making ten. We see 
this law in all departments of industry. 

* OK * 


There is no despair so deep as the de- 
spair of a homeless man or woman. To 
some the roads of the country or the 
streets of the city, to feel that there is 
no rod of ground on which the feet can 
rest, to halt weary and hungry outside 
lighted windows and hear laughter and 
song within—these are the hungers and 
rebellions that drive men to crime and 
women to shame.—Hamlin Garland. 


geet De Wie i We ae Be a ae ante 3 
_ ‘THE SALT OF SALTS” My 


BBEY'S} 
=SALT! 


3 : fA vescent 
; The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruils 
FOR LA CRIPPEzs- 


3 A teaspoonfullin a tamb- * 


3» 
”™ Jer of water night | 


anG@ morning. 


Rey. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph's & 
Hospital, Keokuk, Ia., says: ‘* Your Salt has yw. 
been ‘‘all in ail” as claimed. It has been #€ 
most beneficial in cases of depression, de- 
rangemeut of the stomach and liver. and 

above all; helpful after severe operations, to 
E | every patient. It has been recommended by 

the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 
2 with whom we are connected, as an excellent 

remedy for colds and grippe.” 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
25c., 60c., $1.00 per bottle. F 

THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 1,9 Murray street, New York. & 

Booklet free on requests 


Gee ag SE RE FE HE WEE EAE REE 


Best Naturai Aperient | 
Water 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed” (the next 
morning) to diners-out, 


Itcures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure its—‘‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 
RED CENTRE panel. 


{Proclamation 


3} 


Be 
ai 


mas ” We are minded this A= 
HANKSGIVING DAY that ye rejoice 


: with us and command 
I") that ye photograph rou 


=| family when good and 


The Ray Camera 


Uses Glass Plates and Film, and is equi r 
indoor as well as all kinds of pikdoct ones 


Price, $2.50 and up. Fine Catalorue sent 
uest. 
RAY CAMERA CO., 43 Capron Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


